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OUR BUSINESS METHOD 


The FARM JOURNAL gives no chromos, puffs no 
swindles, inserts no humbug advertisements, and does 
not devote one-half its space to telling how good the 
other half is. It is furnished to single subscribers 5 
years for 75 cents; in clubs, and prompt renewals, 
for @0 cents; 20 cents a year extra to Philadelphia 
subscribers, as each copy requires stamp. Its motto: 
No partisan politics, but farmers at the first table, no 
truce to monopoly, and fair play to all men. 

t#~ Occasionally a sample copy of this paper is 
mailed to an intelligent farmer not a subscriber, so he 
may know what we are doing. If this paragraph is 
marked, and there is a coin card in the paper, it means 
that we want you for one of Our Folks.“@&@ 














FAIR PLAY 


We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the ad- 
vertisements in this paper are signed by trustworthy 
persons, and to prove our faith by works, we will 
make good to actual subscribers any loss sustained by 
trusting advertisers who prove to be deliberate swin- 
cles. Rogues shall not ply their trade at the expense 
of cr subscribers who are our friends, through the 
medium of these columns; but we shall not attempt to 
adjust trifling disputes between subscribers and honor- 
able business men who advertise, nor pay the debts of 
honest bankrupts. This offer holds good one month 
after the transaction causing the complaint; that is, 
we must have notice within that time. Medical ad- 
vertisements positively refused. In ail cases in writ- 
ing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in 
the FarM JouRNAL.” 

4&@-This paper reaches subscribers from the 20th of 
the preceding month to the 5th of the month of issue, 
each getting it at nearly the same date each month— 
read and re-read until the new paper comes.~@& 


We dropped the corn o’er hill and plain, 
Beneath the sun of May, 

And frightened from our sprouting grain 
The robber crows away. 

And now with autumn’s moonlit eves, 
Its harvest time has come ; 

We pluck away the frosted leaves 
And bear the treasure home. 








Named the farm, yet? 

Don’t do others; do for others. 

Lots of folks mistake wishbone for back- 
bone. 


These are the days when the man who 
has his own meat, right from the farm, 











ought to be happy. What does he care 
about the packers’ scandal ! And we might 
all be thus independent, if we would. 


The FARM JOURNAL has converted me 
from a city chap to a country gentleman. 
Murray Hill, N. 7. H.C. BEIDELMAN. 


Be sure not to miss reading the Fair Play 
notice on this page. For a quarter of a cen- 
tury it has been a beacon light of security 
to Our Folks. 

IRRIGATION 
The weird mirage upon the prairie looms, 
Strange figures waver on the parching 
sward ; 
But, lo! ‘‘The wilderness like Eden blooms, 
The desert flowers like garden of the Lord.’’ 


Man’s power and wisdom brought the over- 
flow 
From mountain streams toirrigate the fields. 
What wealth of verdure! How the great 
crops grow / 
Once arid plains bring forth abundant 
yields. 


And do the inundations aid once more, 
Since Nile’s rich flood once saved the chosen 
race? 
Behold fair lands by broad Pacific's shore / 
Receding waters leave a velvet trace. 


Where channels long the rushing rivers drain 

To make glad gardens of the wasted lands ; 

The valleys teem enriched with fruits and 
grain, 

All grown to satisfy the world’s demands. 
In plentitude of power the waters glide, 

Soft verdure springs to light as floods arise ; 
Lo, Earth made gorgeous like a blooming bride 

Now smiles in beauty, warmed by shining 

skies. E. P. DICKERMAN. 

Sometimes what we are too anxiously 
waiting for comes to the other fellow, while 
he, perhaps, is as anxiously waiting for 
something else. 

Blest is the man whose health is good, 

However rough his earth way; 
A king he tastes the humblest food, 
And every day’s a feast day. 

The culture of the earth is the most 
primitive, natural. and extensive employ- 
ment of civilized life. It brings with it 
cheerfulness and affluence, and fosters them 
under its broad wing ; never deserting nor 
weaning them from its parent protection. 

Peter Tumbledown started out unusually 
well the beginning of the season. His gar- 
den and‘ berry patch looked quite decent 


for awhile. But you wouldn’t enjoy looking 
at them now. Weeds everywhere! Brace 
up, Peter, and get at that strawberry patch 
before the fall rains begin. 

If when cutting corn you will place in 
one of your largest shocks about a dozen 
of your choicest watermelons, at Christ- 
mas, when the snow is on the ground and 
the frost is on the pane, you can sit by the 
roaring fire and eat one of your melons, 
which has kept all that time in the shock 
of corn. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
will not issue regulations under which 
denaturized alcohol will be produced and 
used until after his return from Europe, 
where he has gone to investigate the syster 
in force in various countries. So, it seems, 
the details of the new law are yet to be 
worked out. 


nanpisighocpneiiisiaiieaiieaatie 
HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD 
BY JACOB BIGGLE 
No. 319 

As I am a little ‘‘ under the weather’’ 
physically, I take the opportunity of lying 
by, and letting Harriet use my space this 
month. Happily I do not often have to 
complain of sickness, nor relinquish the 
work I have in hand on that score; but 
this time I have had to give way to an 
attack of herpes zoster, if you know what 
that is. I will not tell you what it is, and 
I hope you may never have to find out in a 
practical way. It is an absurd malady, but 
still, there is ‘‘no fun in it.’’? There is one 
comfortable thing about it, however,—a rer- 
son is not likely to have a second attack ; 
not because it makes away with him, but 
because, like measles, one attack renders 
the subject immune from another, or nearly 
so. I am glad of this, for one attack is quite 
sufficient for me. I hope none of the FARM 
JouRNAL folks will be alarmed lest by see- 
ing this article they may become affected ; 
for, if the disease is ‘‘ catching’? at all, it is 
not so from any great distance, and never, 
I believe, through simply reading a letter 
in a paper, written by a person suffering 
with the malady. 

The only cure for this trouble, my doctor 
says, is patience and rest, so I am resting 
and trying to be patient ; but the medicine 
is pretty nearly as bad as the disease. . In 
this case my good wife also has had to be 
patient, and I fear she has not been able to 
get sufficient rest. But it does rest her to | 
be accorded space in the FARM JOURNAL 
to air her humane views regarding the 
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horse, which she deems ‘‘ man’s most 
faithful friend and most abused servant.’’ 
Here follow her remarks : 

Horses in use are often cruelly choked. 
I met a large, fine farm horse only the other 
day, and as he came into view, pulling up 
a little rise, he was staggering. At a dis- 
tance he seemed weak or dizzy. It wasa 
cool morning and his wagon and load were 
both small, but he was profusely sweating. 
I got out and stopped his driver, by say- 
ing, ‘‘ You have a good beast there.’’ 

** Yes,” he replied. 

‘** Doesn’t he act queerly this morning ?”’ 

‘Yes, he does. I don’t believe he feels 
good.”’ 

I thought the man was right, and I asked, 
‘*Who sold you the collar?” (I saw he had 
anew one.) He told me. ‘* Well,’’ I con- 
tinued, “‘ the man should have given you a 
larger one for such a fine large horse. The 
collar is choking him.’’ The driver eased 
him back in the traces and he seemed 
relieved at once. Then I called attention 
to the collar on my driving horse. 

** Always have a collar so long that you 
can easily pass your hand into it beneath 
the horse’s neck when his traces are tight,’’ 
I said. ‘‘If it touches his windpipe even 
lightly, look out. To shut off the breath 
or the circulation of the blood will often 
spoil a horse and sometimes kill one.”’ 
Fortunately the collar was open at the top, 
and he let it out an inch and fixed the 
hames to match, affording partial and tem- 
porary relief. 

I saw a fine, free horse choked the other 
day so that he fell as if shot. His driver 
was mystified and had to have the reason 
explained to him. ‘Still more recently I 
saw a beautiful bay chunk drawing a ton 
of coal on a cart. His thoughtless driver 
pushed him up a ten-rod pitch, not steep, 
and the horse stopped to rest and breathe. 
He should have been eased back a bit, but 
was not. In his faithfulness not to have 
the cart move back, he stood and strained 
in the collar. 

I was passing, just then, and saw the 
beauty waver, weave and fall flat on his 
side, as a statue would do. The driver was 
numb with astonishment. It is odd how 
frantic a crowd will be if a horse falls, and 
how helpless. This horse would have been 
choked to death by the collar which the 
load, backing down hill, was pulling into 
his throat. I mentioned it and several cried, 
**Cut the harness !’’ 

I said, ‘‘ Don’t !’’ Then they blocked the 
wheels, held down the head of the strug- 
gling horse and unbuckled the hames. In 
a minute he was clear, and they had him on 
his feet, harnessing him again for his driver 
(who now is, let us hope, a wiser man). 

If anybody does not believe a pressure 
on the larynx is cruel, let him bear his fore- 
finger across his own, even lightly, for one 
minute by the watch, and see how he will 
suffer. These light, breast-collars are great 
offenders. Oftentimes one that is all right 
for a small horse is thrown hurriedly on to 
a larger horse without being let out. 

Look out for the harness, dear friends, 
and be sure the collar does not choke the 
horse ! 

—_——_ _ sor - —_  - — 
SOME WAYS OF WORKING 
BY E. E. MILLER 
Some Men Rush Their Work — Others 
Stretch It—Still Others Fight lt—Be 
Reasonable ! 

There are a great many ways of doing a 
job besides the proverbial right and wrong 
ways. Emerson says, ‘‘ There is always a 
best way of doing everything, if it be but 
to boil an egg.”” So while your way of 
doing a a may not be exactly the wrong 
way, it may fall short of being the best way. 

Did you ever go out to plow a field, for 
example, and say to yourself, ‘‘1 must get 
this done by noon, Friday,’’ and then strain 
every nerve to finish it by that time? I 
have ; and it always seemed as if the horses 
never went so slowly or tired so quickly, 
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as if there were more stones and stumps in 
the field than I had. ever dreamed of, and 
as if there were more outside jobs (that 
needed attention and which took me away 
from the work in hand) than I had ever 
before known. Usually I am only too glad 
to see a friend coming when I am at work ; 
but on such occasions as that I could find no 
pleasure in any one. And, of course, every 
one chose those hurry times to come! 

So it would go, perhaps all week ; and I 
would finally get the work done by the 
time set—maybe a half-day gained and a 
week’s work made twice as hard as it need 
have been. 

Of course, there are times when one must¢ 
hurry ; but usually it pays far better to take 
things coolly, to lay more stress on quality 
than on quantity, and to give one’s self 
time enough calmly to meet the delays 
that are almost sure to come. 

Did you ever notice the man who has a 
job that should last three-fourths of a day 
and who tries to stretch it out over a whole 
one? He will work with exaggerated care 
and with infinite patience—and slowness— 
to keep from going to another piece of 





REQUIEM 
Summer, the Summer is dead ! 
Cross her hands over her breast, 
Put her away to her rest 
’Neath a pall of her withered leaves. 
Hark! how the wild wind grieves, 
Moaning over her dead ; 
For the beauty of Summer is fled— 
The Summer is dead, is dead! 


The soul of Summer is flown! 
White and still she lies, 

Dust on her shining eyes, 

Never our mourning she heeds. 
Out in the flowerless meads 

The sorrowful lost winds moan 
In their anguish alone, alone, 
For the soul of Summer is flown. 


Summer, the Summer is dead / 

Put her away in the tomb, 

With the dust of her beauty and bloom 
In the chill of the darksome grave. 
Let the wind in its madness rave 

In the grasses over her dead; 

Sing a requiem over her bed— 

For the Summer is dead, is dead! 





work no harder than the one on which he 
is engaged. 

I am sure you have seen the man, worse 
than either of these, who fights his work. 
As !ong as everything else goes all right, 
so does he ; but the minute any little thing 
turns the wrong way, he ‘‘ flies off the han- 
dle,’’ and frets and fumes and sulks until 
he is called to dinner or sent to bed. He 
inevitably makes his work twice as hard as 
it should be, and adds to the wear and teaf¥ 
on his muscles, an even greater amount on 
his nerves and his spirit. It seems that he 
can’t help it ; once he is stirred up he takes 
a positive delight in being out of humor. 
(And when you are looking for things to go 
wrong they seldom disappoint you !) 

I have sometimes thought that the most 
valuable mental characteristic a man could 
have, is such a self-centered poise that he 
could meet all duties and every change of 
circumstance, with that calm reasonable- 
ness of mind, and that sweet serenity of 
spirit, which are perpetual with a few happy 
persons, but which most of us possess only 
when things are going ‘‘just to suit us.”’ 

Morristown, Tenn. 





THE AUTOMOBILE JUGGERNAUT 


The Public Ledger Scorches the Scorchers 
—The Truth Told in Plain Terms 


In an attempt to picture in the most 
graphic way possible the effect on the public 
mind of the vulgar ostentation of wealth 
and the disregard for the rights of others 
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displayed by automobile drivers, the writer 
of the profoundly significant ‘‘ Appeal to 
Our Millionaires,”’ in the June North Ameri- 
can Review, quoted this passage from 
Dickens’s ‘‘ Tale of Two Cities” : 

‘With a wild rattle and clatter the car- 
riage dashed through the streets and swept 
round corners with women screaming be- 
fore itand men clutching each other and 
clutching children out of its way. At last, 
sweeping by a street corner, at a fountain, 
one of its wheels came to a sickening little 
jolt, and there was a loud cry and the horses 
reared and plunged. But for this the car- 
riage probably would not have stopped, 
for carriages often drove on and left their 
wounded and killed behind them. ‘What 
has gone wrong? asked the Marquis, 
calmly looking out. ‘A child has been 
killed,’ was the answer, and he replied: 
‘It is extraordinary to me that you people 
can not take care of yourselves and your 
children. One or the other of you is for- 
ever in the way!’ and then the Marquis 
drove on to his grand chateau. But in the 
morning he was dead, with the knife of the 
dead child’s father in his heart.’’ 

It is because of the aptness of this quota- 
tion to our own times and their problems 
that it has burned deep into the heart of 
every reader, reminding him too sharply 
for his comfort of the murderous feelings 
stirred in his own soul by many such a 
scene enacted in his own experience on 
city streets or country roads. The correct- 
ing and restraining hand of law has been 
substituted for private vengeance, but who 
—in the face of the constant and flagrant 
violations of the law by reckless automo- 
bile drivers—has not yearned in his heart 
of hearts for the means to put a stop for- 
ever to the plunging career of some such 
death-dealing, air-polluting, terror-inspir- 
ing engine and its occupants ? 

There is, happily, no danger of a general 
recourse to elemental passions and prim- 
itive methods in dealing with this great and 
growing outrage. But the time has come 
when something must be done to teach the 
automobile scorcher that there: are others 
who have rights on the highways, and that 
the habitual disregard of those rights will 
no longer be tolerated. 

The great mass of the legitimate users 
of motor vehicles are like sufferers with 
the rest of the public, for they fall under 
the universal condemnation  indiscrimi- 
natingly applied to the whole class. For 
their own protection, and for the protection 
of a great and growing industry, they must 
join in the movement to stamp out the 
spirit of arrogant selfishness and reckless- 
ness which is at the root of the evil. “~ +2 
criminally reckless auto users wlc aie 
responsible for turning the highways of the 
land into a menace and a terror to way- 
farers have shown that they are not amen- 
able to law, honor or pity. They must be 
relentlessly hunted down and driven from 
the roads and streets, for they are no more 
fit to be at large than so many mad dogs. 
When they shall be brought under control 
there will be ample room for the legitimate 
development of a class of vehicles essen- 
tial to modern progress, comfort and con- 
venience. 

REMARKS BY THE EDITOR 

The above appeared as editorial in the 
Public Ledger, of Philadelphia, and states 
the case against the automobile scorcher 
with truth and plainness. We desire to 
supplement the remarks of the Ledger 
with the statement that, if ‘‘the great 
mass of the legitimate users of motor vehi- 
cles”? do not soon take steps to reform 
conditions so graphically described in the 
article, the blame will largely rest on them. 
The gentlemen automobilists, either in their 
individual capacity, or through their organi- 
zations, manifest a provoking disinclination 
to ‘“‘hunt down and drive from the roads 
and streets those who are no more fit to 
be at large than so many mad dogs.’’ One 
reason is that gentlemen automobilists get 
the speed-craze, too, and appear to have a 
fellow-feeling for the scorcher. 
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ek “DAIRY AND STOCK aa 


Cows, pigs and the separator are a get- 
there combination. 


Sold your wool yet? Brought a good 
price this year, didn’t it? 

Pigs should be crowded so that they will 
be fat and ready for market early. 


There never should be an unsound cow, 
sheep or hog sent to market from the farms 
of this country. 


Cultivate your smellers. Never leave a 
churn, after washing, until it smells as fresh 
as the morning dew. 


Feed the farm by the way of the good 
cow. Feed her and she will feed the farm, 
and everybody on it. 


This country is having nip and tuck to 
grow horses enough for the home market. 
Few horses are being exported. This is a 
good time for farmers to raise a few. 


Edward Chandler, one of our New York 
folks, writes: ‘‘I have had quite a little 
experience with the different ways of re- 
moving obstructions from the throats of 
choking cattle, and find that a short piece 
of rubber hose is the best thing touse. The 
hose admits air, and is not so apt to slide 
by the obstruction; therefore it is better 
than a whip-stock or any solid instrument.” 








— +2ee —----—— 


PUTTING UP BUTTER FOR 
WINTER USE 
A Tip From the French 


On many farms the cows are all dry, or 
nearly so, the latter part of the winter ; 
but just now butter is abundant, and in 
many localities low in price. Why not put 
up some.of: it for winter use ? 

Here is the way the French people fix 
the butter that is shipped to South America, 
where there is a great demand for French 
butter. After working out all the water, 
the butter is slowly heated to the boiling 
point ; then cooked thirty minutes. After 
cooling a little the scum is skimmed from 
the top, and the butter is poured into a dry, 
sweet, clean jar. When the jar is full 
sprinkle the butter with salt, seal up the jar 
with paper and paste, and store it away 
from the fire. If the butter is sweet and 
good in the beginning, it will not become 
strong, or lose its yellow color, though kept 
until warm weather. We know, for we 
have tried this method. F.M. Woop. 


—_—_———_30o— 


BRISTLES 
BY GEORGE 


Grit your teeth and say that you wid/ 
keep that pig pen clean, if you have to 
Stay up at night to do it. 

Hogs have the stomach-ache as well as 
otherfolks. Puta little hard-wood ashes and 
salt where they can get at it once in awhile. 
It will help to keep the porkers healthy. 

I think I aaaid sell some of the ois 
about this time of the year. Pork brings 
a good price now, and then you will have 
more milk to give to the others. Nothing 
gained by trying to keep three pigs on 
what two ought to have. 

Keep a bit of board or ashingle handy to 
scratch the backs of the porkers with. My, 
how they do enjoy it! Good for them, too. 
._ Pull up some weeds and throw them over 
into the pen once in awhile, and see how 
the pigs will hurry after them. Weeds taste 
Just as good to them as a mess of greens 
does to you and to me in the spring. 

Look out for holes in the bottom of the 
pen. Hogs are great on the gnawing busi- 
ness. First you know there may be a hole 
and a broken leg. Not much fun in that. 

If the hogs seem restless shut up in the 
pen, better let them out on the ground. 

hey will do better and fatten faster. 

Some hogs never do much squealing ; 
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others do. Same way with the rest of us. 

I know of one man who has the hog busi- 
ness down fine. He drives his hogs on the 
scales every week and weighs them. He 
keeps an account of all feed given, so that 
he knows how much every pound of pork 
costs. That man is making money out 
of hogs. 

A thirsty hog is not a thriving hog. Look 
out for this. 


* 


FEMININE DAIRY WISDOM 
BY DOROTHY TUCKER 

There is much in breed, but more in care 
and feeding. 

The individuality of cows is not suffi- 
ciently considered. 

There is about as much difference be- 
tween the individuals of a breed as there 
is between several of the various breeds. 

Each individual in the herd should be 
studied and given the care that she requires 
for best production. 

Two sisters stood side by side in my 
herd. One required bulky, light food to 
cause her to do her best ; the other required 
more concentrated food with less bulk. 

No herd of cows can ever be really profit- 
able unless they receive just this careful 
attention. 

The quarters for the cows should be put 
in order so that when the frosty nights and 
cold rains come, the herd may have proper 
shelter. 

Cows are more sensitive and susceptible 
to cold than most other animals, on account 
of the double drain upon them. 

Be wise and do not lay the foundation for 
disease and loss by needless exposure. 

Any loss in this way in the fall of the 
year, puts the animals in so much worse 
condition for wintering. The loss is not 
only immediate, but is felt all through the 
winter and causes an extra outlay to restore 
them to a profitable condition. 

Quick fattening makes tender meat. Let 
it help out with the old cows. Round up 
all the poor cows for the butcher. 

Don’t keep unprofitable cows in the herd, 
and don’t sell them to an unsuspecting 
neighbor. 

Fatten them up quickly on the abundant 
fall feed. 

Calves grow into money about as fast as 
any kind of stock. You have got to keep 
them moving, though. When a calf stops 
owns it is pretty apt to begin to go back, 

rst thing you know. Backward things 
are what swamp the best of us. 








—wo- peremenesitpeeegin 


MUTTON CHOPS 
(BOTH RARE AND WELL-DONE) 

The ram should be turned with the ewes 
about the first of September, so that the 
lambs will come early and bring a good 
price on the market. 

A ewe gaining’in flesh at mating time 
is much more likely to produce a good 
lamb than one in poor condition. 

To insure a thrifty and growing condi- 
tion, some grain should be given ewes 
every day in addition to the pasture. 

Now is the time to crowd the sheep and 
the lambs that you are to turn off this fall. 
You can do it most successfully if you have 
a shelter for them to run under in time of 
storm. Storm takes off flesh faster than 
you can put it on. 

You can put a good many dollars into 
your pockets by feeding the lambs well 
now for a few weeks. 

Have you saved a nice lot of clover ina 
place by itself, in the barn where you can 
get at it next winter for the sheep? If not, 
can you not cut a piece of second-growth 
yet? Splendid rtd» nothing better. 

Scrub rams will make you scrub for the 
money you get. Don’t keep them; get 
good ones. 

Save some of the best ewe lambs for your 
own flock. Those from good, twin-bearing 
stock are best. 

One thing we must get over if we ever 
expect to make much with sheep, and that 
is tying our pocketbooks into a hard knot 
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when it comes to buying good sheep for 
the head of our flocks. 

The sheep fence needs to be good and 
tight two or three feet up from the ground. 
Above that it may be more open. 

Most of us get so busy about other things, 
just about this time of the year, that we 
almost forget the sheep. Tie a string on 
your finger rather than neglect one of the 
most profitable animals on the farm. 

Contract for your sires early. A little 
later they will all be picked up. 

No doubt about it, our farmers do not 
grow enough mutton nor enough wool. 
We don’t hesitate to advise every one of 
Our Folks, who has a farm suitable for 
sheep, to go into the business. Dogs can 
be fenced out, if need be. 

Eee 
HORSE TALK 
BY TIM 

Don’t hold the box stall door open and 
allow the colt to rush through it into the 
yard for exercise. 

He might not strike his hip or shoulder 
on the post in his haste, and if he did it 
might not cripple him for life ; but chance 
is a poor thing to bring a spirited colt up on. 

Better lead him quietly through before 
releasing him. The extra restraint will do 
him no harm, anyway. 

The time to teach a colt to back is when 
he is a colt. A good way to do this is to 
put a halter on him, lead him out of the 
stall, take hold of the halter close up to 
the chin, then gently but firmly push back, 
saying, over and over again, ‘Back ! Back !”” 
He will soon take the hint, and a little 
practise will make perfect. 

‘‘That horse would go anywhere I told 
him to, if it was right out of the back door 
of the barn, ten feet down !’’ That is what 
a man once said to me, and I believe it. 

But that man never asked his horses 
to do unreasonable things. This is why 
they had such perfect confidence in him. 
A horse is a first-rate judge of human na+ 
ture,—better than most of us are of horse 
nature. 

It is a very good thing for the horse that 
has sore feet to take his shoes off and let 
him run in the pasture a few weeks at this 
season of the year. Better than any medi- 
cine you can give. . 

No amount of pounding or shaking musty 
hay will make it fitfor horses to eat. The 
best thing to do when you must feed such 
hay, is to wet it thoroughly before putting it 
into the manger. But it is bad stuff anyway. 

An old file is a good thing with which to 
clean out the currycomb when it gets all 
gummed up, as it sometimes will. A big 
nail will do the same work, too. 

When the brush gets all stuck up from 
long usage, throw it away and get a new 
one. You can’t get much good out of it 
in that condition. 








NOTES AND QUERIES 
it is pretty nearly impossible to over- 
come the results of the poor treatment given 
to an animal the first year of its life. The 
start is not everything, but it is more than 
half the battle. 


Don’t forget that the milk-fed calf needs 
water to drink. 

Regularity is inexpensive. Use lots of it 
in feeding and milking. M. G. 

Teach the children to be careful to close 
the doors and gates. A prize heifer calf 
was lost by the barn door being left open 
and the calf gaining access to the chopped 
grain,—the fact not being known until too 
late to attempt saving it. 


Did it ever occur to you that there will 
be as much difference in the appearance of 
an animal fed upon well developed grains 
of corn and one fed upon shriveled ker- 
nels, as there is difference in appearance in 
the two kinds of corn? 

Albion, W. Va. A. J. Leae. 


Wool is none too plentiful. Prices and 
demand, good. Better keep a flock of sheep ! 
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But first get the Biggle Sheep Book, and read 
it carefully. Then you’ll be likely to make 
no mistakes—and some money. It’s just the 
book you need. Fifty cents, postpaid. Or, $1 
for the book, and the FARM JOURNAL for five 
years included. 


Look to the drainage of your horse stalls. 
There must be some way for the wet to escape, 
or you can not keep them clean. 


Don’t let the work horses get lame by neg- 
lecting the shoes, A shoe left until the hoof 
grows over it may cause a corn and an injury 
that will never be cured. 

Keep an eye out for bunches on your 
horses’ legs that may turn out to be spavins, 
ringbones’ or other blemishes. Take them in 
hand early, and be thorough about it, too. 


Be sure that there are no sour or moldy 
corners in the mangers. A horse can easily 
be put off his feed in this way, and a derange- 
ment of the digestive organs begun, which 
will terminate in disease and loss. 


FARM JOURNAL folks should turn in for pure, 
clean milk, learn how to produce it and get it 
into market. Certified milk is selling in Phila- 
delphia at from ten to fifteen cents per quart ; 
in New York we hear that it brings twenty. 
Any careful farmer can produce such milk, 
if he wiil. 


DEAR SiR: I noticed an item of yours about 
handling a bull. Please tell farmers that the 
best place for the bull is in the yoke—laboring. 
It does not cost any more to take care of them 
than it does any other team, and there isn’t 
any danger of getting hurt. 

Dimondale, Mich. 


Running milk through a dirty separator is 
similar to running it through a dirty strainer, 
with all of the filth of the previous milking left 
in it from twelve to twenty-four hours, When 
properly used, a cream separator is a clarifier 
and to a certain extent a purifier of milk, but 
when carelessly used it is a source of filth and 
contamination. 


R. P, ELLISON. 


The large creamery of the Beatrice Com- 
pany, in Chicago, is now running, Cream is 
gathered from three to four hundred shipping 
stations throughout Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Michigan, and the daily capacity of the plant 
is from 75,000 to 100,000 pounds of butter. The 
company also handled last year about $3,000,- 
000 worth of eggs. 

I have seen men turn a horse out into the 
pasture, give the halter a flirt, and shout, 

*Get out of here!’’ They liked to see the 
horse run. But if he learns a bad habit from 
this practise, and ‘‘shoos’”’ himself to the far- 
ther end of the pasture when he is wanted, it 
isn’t so much fun. Don’t you do it; don’t let 
anybody else do it. 


—— — oo 


THE BIGGLE BOOKS 


The sale of the Biggle Books is something 
guile extraordinary, and tt ts not too much 
to say that every farmer who owns a Horse, 
Cow, Sheep or Hog ought to have the four 
books treating upon these animals. The real 

vantage of these works above others on the 
same subjects ts, that they are boiled down so 
that the practical, useful information sought 
Jor can be got at without wading through 
skim-milk up to your neck. Judge Biggle 
hits the nail on the head every time. Every 
young farmer especially ought to have these 
Sourfarm books. Every farmer should place 
these books in the hands of his hired men; 
every tenant farmer ought to have a copy 
given him. Each book is 50 cents; ail four, 
$2; or we will send any one of them and 
Farm Journal five years for $r. 

—e Oo 

Duroc Jerseys are very superior stock when 
well bred. Their quiet dispositions make 
them excellent mothers, and while they are 
very prolific, their pigs are stronger, and fewer 
are lost at farrowing than those of any other 
breed. Their crowning characteristic is that 








STRANGER: “WHY, WHAT’S THE MATTER _ WITH 
THINGS IN THIS SECTION?” NATIVE: “ITIS JUST 
ONE OF OUK DRY SPELLS, AND THINGS ARE BE- 
GINNING TO WARP A LITTLE. THAT’S ALL.” 














while they can be made to reach the heaviest 
weights known, they easily fatten, at any age 
desired, by feeding them fat-forming foods. 


To FARM JOURNAL: I have taken a novel 
plan to milk out my ewes, afterI have sold 
my lambs. Tried milking the old way, and 
thought I had a hard way to serve the Lord; 
so I just took the sheep on my lap and called 
up a young calf. He seemed to enjoy the 
scheme as well as we did, and it did the sheep 
no harm. J. F.W 


One day a dairyman went to town, and 
when passing a certain place, noticed a boy 
dropping nickels into a.gambling machine. 
He kept count of how much the boy got back, 
and found that for every nickel he put in he 
got three cents back. He was surprised that 
any one could be so foolish, and when he 
went home he told his family about it. Yet 
that same dairyman went out to feed his cows 
that night, and for every five cents’ worth of 
feed he gave them he got two cents in return. 
Was that dairyman you? It will pay to find out. 

East Longmeadow, Mass. L. R. DuRKE. 


On this page are advertisements of stock, goats, dogs, 
school, separators and wheat. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal, Itis to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fa ir Playn notice on first page. 








8" opshire Ram Lambs aud Collie Puppte s. Registered stock, 
Both prices and stock right. W. A. LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa 


Combination and Golden Lad. For 
erseys. s: Sale: 10 Cows, 5 Heifers, 17 Bulls. 


NIVIN, Landenberg, Penna. 


Wheat, 60 bushels per acre. 
Catalogue and samples free. 
John A. Salzer Seed Co., LaCrosse, Wis. 


VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME. 
In simplest <8 Language; completed at home. 
Diploma granted; students are delighted; cost with- 
in reach of all; satisfaction aranteed; prviculars 
free. THE 0 ‘TERINARY CORRE- 

SPONDENCE SCHOOL, Ab Canada. 














THIS 


SOW WEIGHED 932 LBS. 
25 MONTHS OLD 


“IONIA GIRL 





I have started more breeders on the road to 
suc pes than —~ & man living. I have the largest 
and finest herd in the United States. Every 
one an early developer, ready for the market at 
six months old. I want to place one hog in each 
community to adv — my herd. 

rite for my plan, **How to Make Money 
From Hogs.”’ 


G. S. BENJAMIN, 
BOX F. J. PORTLAND, MICH. 




















OLSTEIN OALYPS Chester W. Pi Collie Pups, 
Circs. free. . M. LYON & SONS, Wralestus, Pa. 


Full blood from the original 
A , importation from Turkey. 


Pairs and trios for sale, J. A. MOBERLEY, Windsor, Ills. 








Sporting and Pet Dogs, 


Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Pigeons, Fer- 
rets and Rabbits. 8 cents fifty-page 
illustrated catalog. Address, 

©. G, LLOYDT, Dept. P, Sayre, Pa. 








EGIST’ED Jersey Cattle, Lin- 
/ coln, Shropshire, Hampshire 
and South Down Sheep ; 
Chester White, Polan d 
China and Berkshire Pigs; 
Scotch Collie Dogs, and a 
variety of Poultry. Come 
see my stock and make 
pod a= selections. Send 
FANCY OF EUREKA 130,891. 2cent stamp for New Cata- 











logue. EDWARD WALTER, West Chester, Pa. 
=f 
DAVIS seranaton 
SEPARATOR 
Goes direct from factory toyou. 
No state agents or traveling 
salesmen to pay. Straight 
factory prices. d it’s abso- 
lutely the 





Easiest toclean, easiestrunning, simplest 
separator on earth. We guarantee that 
with a Davis your profits will increase 810 

per cow while cutting your labor in two, 
Freight prepaid. Send for money saving catalog 
No. 111right now and investigate. 


DAVIS CREAM SEPARATOR CO, 
54F North Clinton St., Chicago, 














DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


Save "10.- to $15. Per Cow 
Every Year of Use | 
Over All Gravity and Dilution Systems 


And At Least *5.- Per Cow) 
Every Year of Use’ 
Over All Other Cream ‘Separators 
_ While They Last | ; 
From Two To Ten Times Longer 
Than Any Other Machine.: 


ae and any desired particulars 
o be had for the asking. 


THe De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 

——cosee General Offices:  '*'iowrneae™™” 
“Pauaoeurian” 74 CORTLANDT STRECT 
San snancieco NEW YORK. 


76 & 7? Yous Oracet 


14 & 16 Pamorse Greset 
WINNIPEO 
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SY H | 
if renin nO Li 


> Me 


FOR’ YOU | \ 


Put Facts and Common Sense a ~ 
work on a TubularCream Separa-, ff, 
tor and you know it must be easy 


to operate. 


Put Facts and Common Sense up against 


a back breaking, hard to wash, high can ‘‘bucket 
bowl’’ machine and you can’t make yourself believe 


it is easy to operate. 


In the light of truth, the out-, 


of-date, ‘‘bucket bowl” separators go to smash. 


Which kind for you, the 
Tubular or 
Low Can or 
Simple Bowl or 


“Bucket Bowl” ’ 
High Can 
Bowl Full of Parts 


Enclosed Gears or Exposed Gears EASY 
Self Oiling or Oi Yourself 10 
Catalog O- 108 tells all about Tubulars. Write for it. on 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
Toronto, Gan. WEST CHESTER,PA. Chicago. 
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MY OLD BAY NAG 
When the farm work is done, at the set of sun, 
And the supper is cleared away, 
And ma she sits on the porch and knits, 
And dad he puffs his clay ;— 
Then out I go to the barn, you know, 
With never a word or sign; 
In the twilight dimI harness her, 
That old Bay Nag of mine. 


She’s used to me, and she knows, you see, 
Just down which lane to turn ; 
Fact is, well yes,—she’s been I guess 
Quite times enough to learn. 
And she knows the hedge by the brook’s damp 
bridge, 
Where the twinkling fireflies shine, 
And she knows who stands by the dooryard 
gate, 
That old Bay Nag of mine. 


So she stops, you see, for she thinks, like me 
That the buggy’s made for two ; 
then along the lane, with a lazy rein, 
She jogs in the shining dew. 
And she don’t forget she can leaf a bit 
In the shade of the birch and pine,— 
Oh, she knows her load, and she knows her 
road, 
That old Bay Nag of mine. 


She ain’t the kind that the big boys sport, 
Docked up in the latest style ; 

But she suits us two, clean through and 

through, 

And after a little while, 

When the cash I have saved, 

Brings the home we've craved, 
So snug and to our own design, 

She’ ll take us straight to the parson’s gate, 
That old Bay Nag of mine. 


—_——————222—____ 


COLT LORE 
BY LEGRAND VARS 
How to Construct a Bitting-rig and Teach 
a Codt.to Drive 

Take back-pad, belly-band and crupper of 
single harness, fit same to colt, use open bri- 
dle arranged for side check. If none, cut 
blinds off from some old blind bridle; remove 
check rein. Take a cord eighteen feet long 
(a clothes line will do), double it, tie a half 
knot in doubled end making a loop in center 
of cord. Place loop over check-hook, bring 
ends of cord forward, one on each side of 
colt’s neck, passing ends through gag-runners 
on each side of bridle, and on down through 
rings in bit and back to terrets in back-pad, 
and tie in a half bow-knot. Mildly tighten at 
first. After the colt gives up gracefully they 
may bedrawnup. Have tension the same on 
both sides, so that colt’s head will be directly 
in line with his body at all times, whether 
turning, going ahead or standing still. Colt’s 
neck will not tire in this bitting-rig, as he can 
put his head down and up a few inches, at 
pleasure. He will seldom rear, and if so, will 
not lose his balance and go over backwards. 

Remain with the colt. Attach reins to bridle, 
run them back through thill loops on each 
side of colt and teach him to rein, move and 
stop at command. Use only two words, go 
and whoa, more are confusing. Keep quiet, 
go slow; all is blind to the colt. Do not teach 
colt to back at first. If you do he will back 
when bitting-rig is drawn up. Make him 
acquainted with as many things as possible. 

Overcome fear with kindness. Win his love 
and get his confidence. Handle both sides 
the same. Get perfect control of his mouth; 
this is the keynote. Make him feel that you 
are his protector and master. Seldom use the 
whip. When obeyed, caress with a gentle slap 
on the neck. Sugar or apples will do. When 
colt reins to right and left, moves and stops 
at conimand, and has become acquainted with 
shafts and vehicle, he is ready to hook toa 
light cart. Teacher should possess self-con- 
trol, love, patience, perseverance, firmness 
and a mild voice. No runaways, kickers or 
balky horses, when educated in this manner. 

Nile, N. ¥. 

REMARKS BY TIM 


If no bitting-rig is at hand, the back-pad 
and crupper of a single harness can be used. 
Use a bridle without blinds. Take a cord 
eighteen feet long and tie a half knot in the 
middle, making a loop. 

Place this loop over. the check-hook and 





pass the cord through the gag-runners of the 
side check, and down through the bit and 
then back to the terrets and tie in a half 
bow-knot. 

Do not draw the rope very tight at first, and 
be sure that both sides are of equal length. 

Draw him up a little each day until you 
have his carriage as perfect as possible. 

When he has become accustomed to the 
bitting, attach reins to the bit, pass through 
the tugs at each side and teach him to guide. 
Be gen.le with the bit, as one yank will nearly 
spoil his mouth. Always use the same words 
of command. 

The teacher should possess self-control, love, 
patience, firmness and a mild voice. 





On this page are advertisements of jack, instru- 
ments, dehorner, stanchion, mender, animal remedies 
and roofing. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


PAAPAABAL SSO 
When you write toan advertiser tell him that yousaw 
his card in the Farm Journal, Itis to your interest te 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 
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VETERINARY INSTRUMENTS. 


Milk Fever Outfits, Dehorners, ‘Impregna- 
tors, Teat Syphons, ete. Received the only 
award at both World’s Fairs—St. Louis, 1904; 
Chicago, 1898. Illustrated catalog mailed free. 
HAUSSMANN & DUNN CO., 392 So. Clark Street, CHICAGO, LLL, 


Lane’s Jack 


ASK ANY DEALER, 
LANE BROS. CO., Poughkeepsie, N. WY. 


ACENTS @For Mend-a-Rip 


Greatly improved. Better than ever. 
ge Does all kinds of light and heavy 
rivetingand 
stitching. 
Saves its 
cost many times a year. A per- 
fect Hand Sewing Machine and Riveter 
combined. Notice the Automatic Spacer 
which makes neat, even stitching. To 
show it means a sale. Agents 
$3 to $15 a day. One agent made $20 first 
day and writes to hurry machines to him. Write for spec 
fal agts. price. J _B. Foote Foundry Co. Dep 400 Fredericktown,@ 

(The Great Agents Supply House) 





























DR. LEAVITT'S MAKES QUIET CATTLE. 
Double Power 










DEHORNING V-BLADE 
CLIPPER cuts all 
round horn, 


LEAVITT MFG, CO., URBANA, ILL. 








Wilder's Stanchion 


— being an improvement over 
a) /Smith's. Lightest, strongest, 
quickest, safest swing stanchion 
Mm made. Has steel latch and auto- 
matic lock. Becomes stationary 
when open. Animal cannot turn it 
in backing out. Made of best sea- 
soned hard wood. Pins for fastening with 

sienanie’ 


| every h Bend for t 
WILDER-STRONG IMP’M’T CO., 















Box 16, Monroe, Mich. 











Any person, however inexperienced, 
can readily cure either disease with 


Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


—even bad old cases that skilled doctors 
have abandoned, and simple; no 
outting; just a little attention every fifth 

—and your money refunded if it ever 


s. Oures most cases within thirty d 
leaving the horse sound and emooth. “hil 
particulars given in 

Figmies'’s Vest-Pocket 


Veterinary Adviser 
Write us for a free copy. Ninety-six 
weleaty sohioun. Dareble boenn, “ie 
dexed and illustrated. naa 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
227 Union Steck Yards, Ohicago, Il. 











Gedge’s Valveless Automatic Stock Fountain. 


A Watering Fountain that can’t 
get out of order. Can’t fail to 
work. Can’t overflow. ‘‘Auto- 
matically lets water down just as 
itis used.” Simple, unbreaka- 
ble and durable. No valves or 
devices to clog. Requires no at- 
tention or care. §@” Plenty of 
pure water always ready just 
where and when it is needed for 
all kinds of stock. Holds enough 
water to last 50 hogs two days 
and two nights. Saves Water, 
Keeps it Pure. Prevents 
Disease. ‘The increase in 
“fat” alone will pay for one 
of these tanks in one season. 
Farmers Everywhere NT. i 
ULE Its Use. ASK na 
YOUR DEALER FOR IT. 

if he can’t sell you the ‘‘GEDGE AUTOMATIC” 
write at once for prices and particulars. 

GEDGE BROS. IRON ROOFING CO., 
110 Fountain Street, Anderson, Indiana. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 



























SUFFER 











SEND 

pe 3 PACKAGE 
PURE pag mgt nt fl og =. 

ONLY POSITIVE "$1 PACKAGE om 

PERMANENT cure ordinary cases, 


Sent post paid on 
receipt of price. 
AGENTS WANTED 


Mea ae VE RAYE Po mene MA 
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money when you invest in Amatite. 


It doesn’t shrink, crack, buckle, creep or vot. It’s the 
up-to-date Ready Roofing for up-to-date farm and factory 


buildings, warehouses, etc. 


Write for Testing Sample and Booklet to our nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
AMATITE DEPARTMENT 


New York Chicago 


Allegheny Minneapolis Sa pap Boston 


Cleveland t. Louis 
5 


A building covered with Amatite is 
prepared to stand all kinds of weather — winds, 
rainstorms, hailstorms, hot weather, cold weather. 

In addition it is an excellent fire retardent. You have 
secured the very best Ready Roofing you can buy for the 









Philadelphia 
New Orleans 
Cincinnati 
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ABOUT THAT CALF 


BY JOB JOBSON 
How We Do at Our House 


T takes a pretty smart farmer to know a 

good calf when he sees it. It is half the 
battle to pick out one that will be a good one 
to raise. 

Tell you how we do it at our house. First, 
we pick out the father and mother—that goes 
You can’t expect gilt-edged 
calves from poor stock. 

Then we look the calf over pretty chrefully 
when he first gets around to do business. In 
due course of time we want him to be strong 
enough to get up alone, and start in to make 
a living for himself. If he can not do that, no 
use to try to save him. 

We look at his teeth. We want him to have 
a full set of teeth. The calf that has not at 
least six teeth that are all cut through is not 
very apt to have much vitality. 

And then we like to have the calves we raise 
for our own dairy have one or two extra teats. 
Those extra little bits of pink things are a very 
good sign of a cow that will be worth while. 
The farmer who knows this secret has some- 
thing that will not very often fail him. 

And again, we like to see a good, stout 
frame, of fair size and well shaped. Little 
humped-up calves seldom amount to anything. 

It is the calf that feels well and kicks up his 
heels that we like, too. Animal spirits are a 
good thing, in man or beast. In the man this 
counts for great things, when once you get the 
steam under control. Why not in the calf? 

Finally, the calf we want is the one that eats 
and acts as if life were worth living. Calves 
that mince at their meals are not the kind to 
keep. 


a good way. 





a ia 


WHEN DARKNESS FALLS 
Silence with the night comes down, 
Dusky in her robes of eve, 

Over wood and field and town 
Earth the failing dews receive ; 
And, where lights of homes appear, 

Peace and rest united here, 
Calm abides till dark shall leave. 


See the farm boy in the lane, 
As the stars show, one by one, 
Drives the slow herd home again 
In the dusk when day is done. 
Falls the bars with rising sound, 
By the roadside to the ground— 
Faint the noise floats and is gone. 


Every bird of field and wood 
Night holds peaceful in its rest, 
In the voiceless solitude 
Where nor sights nor sounds molest. 
And the noise and stir of day 
For a spell have passed away 
From earth’s still untroubled breast. 


Blessed boon, the night brings down, 
Gifts the best for toiling men, 
Peace and rest to farm and town 
Crowning earth o’ er glade and glen. 
Oh, when life’s bright light is ending, 
And when darkness is descending, 
May they both await us then. 
Joun R. TOOKER. 


WET OR DRY? 
An Argument in Favor of Wet Milking 


In a recent issue of the FARM JOURNAL 
several correspondents favored dry milking, 
giving some good reasons for it. 

To these opinions, Charles Koch, one of our 
New Zealand folks, takes exception, as follows: 

“Why work against Nature? Is the calf’s 
mouth wet or dry when it milks the cow? 
Why does the wet-handed milkmaid milk the 
cow in less time? Because her fingers work 















WEARING A 
POCKET On 








SKETCHED : OCKET 
FROM Lire wT EF 
CENTRAL PARK ie: - 
NEW YORK . “ 
& J 





THE HANDKERCHIEF IS USED BY THE MISTRESS ON 
TOUSER’S NOSE IN CASE HE HAS A COLD 











more freely in extracting the milk. 
the cow’s teats look so wrinkled after milking 
with dry hands? Because the rubbing and 
pulling motion upon the teats causes the top 
skin of the teats to become brittle and cracky, 
rub off, and small pieces of surface skin keep 
dropping into the bucket. If this is not filthy, 
what is? To prove this, take a half-pail of 
milk, hold it under the cow, and commence 
milking, but do not milk, only make the mo- 
tion on the teats. The milk standing still and 
quiet in the pail will soon show you on its sur- 
face the fine dust particles of dirt and skin. 
Why does your cow kick? Because she feels 
bad. No wonder your cow won’t stand if you 
milk with dry hands. If you want to be clean 
about milking, wash the cow’s bag, and milk 
with wet hands.”’ 

The first argument made by Mr. Koch—‘ Is 
the calf’s mouth wet or dry when it milks the 
cow ?”’ This is answered by Mr. Heiligin the 
February issue, by saying that the calf wetsthe 
teats to enable her to create a suction about 
the teat by exhausting the air; the milker 
draws the milk by squeezing, and not suction. 

Jacob Biggle says that the practise does not 
make milking easier, and it is too much like 
using the pail as a wash basin. 
gether inexcusable,’’ he says. 

If the cow’s bag and teats are cleanly washed 
and dried with a soft cloth, there will be no 
dirt falling into the pail. It is conceded by 
the leading authorities as being the most 
sanitary method. 
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ABOUT HARNESS 


In selecting a harness, a plainly finished set, 
where every strap is cut from back stock, is 
worth more money than a highly decorated 
set of all grades of leather. 

Above all things keep a harness in repair 
and allow no weak places. 

The strength of a harness is the strength of 
its weakest place. 

One weak place may cause a serious acci- 
dent, and even the loss of life. 





On this page are advertisements of patents, mills, 
engines, baler, wagons, hogs and scales. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card inthe Farm Journal, Itis to your interest to 


do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 














PROTECT YOUR IDEAS. Consultation 

free. Send for Inventor's Primer. Est. 1864 
a én e MILO B. STEVENS & CO., 

850 14th S8t., Washington, D. C. 















One Extreme 
Follows Another! 


Get ready for the boom by breeding 
ri voy We send a sample pair 
ase Famous0. 1.0. Hogs sime 
epand pgm gpd to first applicant 
71wo Hi o'c's Weighed 2806 Ibs. 
4 Write Headquarters, 


7..° LL. B. SILVER CO. 
= Cleveland, O. 
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“Tt is alto- 





~~ Capital Gasoline Engines 


HAVE NO PACKIN 
Manufed by €. H, A. DISSINGER & BKO., 
Wrightsville, Pa. 


60. Gilson Gasoline Engine 




















** GOES LIKE SIXTY’ 
All Sizes. Send for Catalogue. 
GILSON MFG. CO. 
35 Park 8t., Port Washington, Wis. 
The Good Kind 
Saw Mills 8 
Me dar 
Trimmers, Lathand Shingle Mills. Send for Catalog - 
American Saw Mill Meh. Co., 124 Hope St., Hackettstown, RY. 
New York Office, 600 Engineering Building. 
In Ten Hours, 
Wecan prove it. 
Ask for free 
catalogue. 
Columbia 
Baler. 
Ann Arbor Machine Co. 
Box 64, Ann Arbor, Mich. 














SOMETHING 


ABOUT WAGONS 


You Never Knew Before 


How the Farmer’s Handy Wagon saves 
horse-fiesh and man labor; how Empire 
Steel Wheels make an old wagon worth a 
new price; how to keep from cutting up 
your roads; how to haul a winter load on 
spring ground; how to save repair bills 
and other bills. It’s all in the Wagon 


Book we send you F 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., 
BOX 16-1, : 























Let Me Send You a “Knodig” 
Pitless Scale Yyemeene=st 
On 30 Days Free Trial 














OU can’t afford to buy a scale, un- 
til you have seen my Catalog 
showing the new ed 8 A and B 

“Knodig’”’ Pitless with the patented 
rotected bearings. Sold only direct 
rom factory at lowest factory prices. 

Costs half the price of a pit scale and has 

no pit with rotting timbers and rusting 
parts. Can be moved anywhere on your 

















place, My plan saves you all middle- 
men’s profits. Nothing to pay until you 
are satisfied. No notes to sign, no obli- 
gations of any kind, Just let me ship 
you a “Knodig” on 30 days free trial at 
my risk, and if you don’t like it after an 
actual test, send it back at my expense, 
—that’s all. 
Write for Catalog Today Sure. 


H. CG. GUMBEL, Gen’l. Manager., “2esrnynaccs Stak. Serme 
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BY E. MAYHEW MICHENER, V. M. D. 


[Questions about ailing animals will be answered by 
Dr. Michener, in this department, each in its turn; 
obviously, however, with our immense circulation 


there are so many questions that answers may be long 
delayed and there is no help for it. Dr. Michener will 
answer and give advice by mail on the receipt of one 
dollar, where an immediate answer is wanted. He 
does not solicit cases of this kind, but will consider 
them as an accommodation to Our Folks who are not 
accessible to a local veterinary adviser.] 


TAPPING A BLOATED COW 


DITOR, FARM JouRNAL: In a former issue 

of the FARM JOURNAL I note that S. W. B 
of Cobden, IIl., advises “‘ tapping ’’ a cow with 
a carving knife. Well, I suppose that would 
be better than nothing; so would a crowbar. 
But why not have the best thing, a trocar? 

This is an instrument that every man own- 
ing cattle, horses or sheep should have. Get a 
good one with cannula, from your druggist. 
It will cost very little, and is often handy. 
After getting it, don’t leave it on a beam inthe 
barn, or in the manure cellar. Better let the 
animal die of suffocation than to kill it with 
peritonitis. The former is more humane. 
Keep the trocar in a clean box in a clean 
place. If possible, always boil it before using, 
as well as after. Keep a little bottle of carbolic 
acid with the instrument, and if you can’t 
stop to boil it, thoroughly disinfect it before 
using. 

For cattle, select a place on the /e/t side 
about the middle of the triangular space, 
without bone, in front of the hip bone. (Usu- 
ally the most prominent point of the disten- 
tion.) Cut off the hair, wash and disinfect. 
It takes but a minute and may save trouble. 
Point the trocar downward, forward and 
inward. Insert it with a quick blow. With- 
draw the trocar, leaving the cannula until the 
gas has escaped. If the cannula becomes 
clogged with particles of food, pass the trocar 
to clear it. If it is necessary to repeat later, 
choose another spot. For the horse, insert the 
trocar on the vight side, in a similar place, 
with the same or even more rigid 7. 
against infection. BE. L. W 

Baguio, Benguet, P. J. 

@RKS BY DR. MICHENER 

“With the cannula everything escaping from 
paunch is carried out of the abdominal cavity, 
and on withdrawing it the hole cut by the 
pointed trocar quickly closes. With the knife 
mere or less from the paunch gets into the 
peritoneal cavity, and the cut does not close 
so quickly. 

¥OOT NOTES 


It is not the fleshiest horse that really does 
its work easiest. When you are too fat your- 
self itis hard work to get around, and it is 
just so with horses. 


It is a bad practise to feed large quantities 
of cracked corn to horses for a great length of 
time. It wears out the inner coating of the 
stomach. A few years ago I examined a horse 
that had died of an unknown disease, and 
found a quart or more of cracked corn among 
the intestines. The corn had worn through 
the stomach. W. W. Maxim. 


Turpentine is largely used in the treatment 
of stomach worms in sheep. It is administered 
as an emulsicn with milk (one part turpentine 
to sixteen parts of milk). The emulsion 
should be well shaken before drenching the 
animal. The dose is two ounces for a lamb 
and four ounces for an adult, and to be effec- 
tive should be repeated daily for two or three 
days. . A. CRAIG, Veterinarian. 





On this page are advertisements of axle nuts, animal 
remedies, harness, bit, wheels, troughs and cutlery. 


ADVERTISEMENTS | 


“When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the — Journal. Itis to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Pla y notice on first page. 














aXe CURE 

Ax WaABBLES. 
ake A Pgs run like new. Quick sellers. 
Very profitable for agents. Exclusive territory. 


HARDWARE SPECIALTY C0., Box 521, Pontiae, Mieh, 


HOG GHOLERA 


Successfully cured or prevented; simple treatment. Terms: 
**No Cure, No Pay.” Write for particulars. Agents wanted 
everywhere. National Nitro-Culture Company, West Chester, Pa. 


HARNESS MADE TO ORDER...... 


Our goods are sold on their merits alone. Thousands are using 
them in every state and territory in U.S. with perfect satisfaction. 
We guarantee every strap in them, Send for our catalog and net 


price list. King Harness Co., 8 Lake St., Owego, Tioga Co., N.Y. 
<.- AZHAVE YOU A HO 


RS 
Send for “ Hambletonian Stable Outfit,” La 
handy box containi fi Lintment, 
9 Gall Cure, Corn € ure, Cold Cure, Hoof Grower, 
and Tonic Condition Powders, Price to intro- 
duce $1.00. Agents wanted. HAMBLETONIAN a 
REMEDIES CO., 64 Second Street, Newburgh, N. ¥. 


Beautiful Golored Picture 
Boa famous six horse team **Cham- 
pions of the world.’’ Size ioxS2inch. 
pegs ow mounted—in eight 


olors, mailed free for 6 cts postage. 
WILBUR STOCK Foob CO. 89 2nd St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOUR IN ONE 
BEERY BIT 


Patented November Ist, 1904, 


Bi ADJUSTMENT ADJUSTMENT 
iG No.l No.2 











(GOP: @ 














oO. 








The above cuts illustrate the four different adjustments, 
all made by changing the manner of fastenin the lines. 
Bit sent on ten days’ trial. rR F._ BEERY, 

| EAR Hill, Ohio. 
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It doesn’t require any great wisdom 
or knowledge to get on in the world— 
just plain sense, 


HAT’S why the most prosperous and 

successful farmers in the country, 
for the most part, are using our wheels 
or our wagons. That’s why more of our 


LECTRIGC 
Steel Wheels 


LEGCTRIG 
Handy Wagons 
are sold every hog than of any two other 
makes—just plain sense. 

They are made right. They save 
labor aad repair bills. They pay for 
themselves and they give satisfac- 
tion. If you don’t know about them, you 
ought—they’ re a mighty good thing to 
have about the farm. 
\ Wouldn’t it be “plain 
\ sense’’ for you to investi- 

ate? We'll send you our 

k free—no obligations 
to buy. Write to-day. 

Electric Wheel Co. 
Box 111, Quincy, ttl. 


We'll sell you either the wheels 
or the whole wagon. 




















AST IRON HOG TpeUeMs, Iron Stone Boat Fronts. 
Send for circulars. E.Q. DUTTON & CO., Cato, N. Y. 


NEWTON’S Heave ann Coucn Cure 
A VETERINARY S$ 
b 14 yearssale. One to two eane 
, aE si 1 cure Heaves. $1.00 pe 
=e Of dealers, or express 
Br epaid. Send for booklet. 
N ewton RemedyCo.,Toledo,0. 


HORSE OWNERS! USE 


GOMBAULT'S 


CAUSTIC 
BALSAM. 


A safe, speedy and positive cure. 

The safest, Best BLISTER ever 

used. Removes all bunches from 

Horses. Impossible to produce 

a ‘. blemish. Sone baad circu- 
la ecial advice fre 

THE LAWRENOE- WILLA! 8 0O., Cleveland, Ohio, 


RELIEF iS SURE. 


Spavin, Rin pots 
Curb,Spiint,all 
ness and Bony En. 
largements cured 
i quickly and perma- 
| nently with 


Spavin Cure. 


peety's Cure a Wonder. 
KENDALL CO., 

gy bee find 8 two cent stamp for w h please send 

i me your valuable horse book. I have used hone ‘8 SPAVIN 

} CURE and itis a wonder. CHAS. A. HASKELL. 

Price $1; 6 for $6. Greatest known liniment for family 

} use. All druggists- Accept no substitute. The great book, 
“Treatise on the Horse” free from druggists or 


Dr. B, J. KENDALL 00., Enosburg Falls, Vt. 











"y og, At To names 











Holderness, N. H., July 29, 06. 





Don’t Lay Him Off 


on account of sore shoulders. You never need 
lose a horse’s services while you cure Harness 
and Ssddle Galls, Grease Heel, Scratches and 
like ailments, with 


GALL GURE 


The standard remedy for many years among 
horse owners and for curing chapped and torn 
teats, wire cuts, etc.,in cattle. Get the guar- 
anteed remedy. Look at the Trade rk 
above and see that it’s on the box you mae 

Sold by loeal dealers. Don’t take a substitute. 
There’s nothing else so good. Send 10 cents tor 
semple trial package. Write for our new borse book 


BICKMORE CALL CURE CO., 
4 Old Town, Maine 








No matter how old the blemish, ~~ ‘ 
how lame the horse, or how many doctors 
have tried and failed, use 

Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
Use it under our guarantee—your money 
refunded if it docen’t make the horse 
sound. Most cases cured by a single 
minute application — occasionally two re- 
uired. Cures Bone ae. Ringbone and 
idebone, new and old cases alike. Write 


for detailed information and a free copy of 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Vetevinary Adviser 


durably bound, indexed 

and illustrat "Covers over one hundred 

veterinary subjects. Read this book before 

you treat any kind of lameness in horses. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 

227 Union Steck Yards, Chicago, Lils. 


Ninety-six pa 











RAZOR STEEL STOCK KNIF PE nor erate 


with small blade instead of spaying blade, $1; 6 for $5. Strong,75c. 2-biade jack 
kalte, 48c.; 5 for $2. Razor steel shears, i. ioc, ie stock knife and shears, 


1.50. Jack knife & shears, 
QLORADO SToc K KNiFe 1. Prening knit, 7 8c. 
MAHER & GROsH #200 Faxon S Sree: 
















Sudding, 35c. Grafting, 
Sc., postpaid. Send for 

- page Free list and 

“ How to Use a Razor.” 
MAHER & GROSH CO., 636 A Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
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BY MICHAEL K. BOYER 
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Be enterprising. 

Sell honest goods. 

Order new stock now. 

Don’t be full of notions. 

How ragged the fowls look. 

It is said that a pound of feathers weighs 
7,000 grains. 

Get quarters ready for storing a lot of 
leaves for winter. 

There is entirely too much old stock on 
the farm ; keep only the best. 


A fickle-minded person is never a success 
as a poulterer ; he gets the ‘‘ blues.”’ 


Don’t trust to luck. Roll up your sleeves 
and go to work. Energy is very much 
needed. 

es en 
SECURING EGG RECORDS 

Since the advent of the trap nest, high egg 
records have developed. The trap holds the 
hen until the attendant frees her. Each hen 
being marked with a leg-band, upon which is 
a number, the attendant, while removing the 
bird from the nest, records this number upon 
the egg, and each night this credit is copied 
upon a record sheet. 

In this way, at the end of the year, the 
number of eggs each hen has laid can be 
learned ; the color of the egg, as well as the 
size and shape. 

Trap nest trials have proved that there are 
hens in the country that have reached the 200 
mark, Every now and then we hear of higher 
reports, but the average of the high records 
seems to be 200 eggs. 

It has also been proved that in nearly every 
flock there is at least one drone. The writer, 
in making a number of tests, ascertained that 
the prettiest, best shaped and best marked 
bird in his flock actually laid but twenty-four 
eggs during the entire year, while one which 
had a regular mongrel look, and just such a 
bird as would be passed by in selecting a 
breeding pen, laid 198 eggs in the same time. 

FARM JOURNAL, however, cautions breeders 
to avoid excess in this matter of selecting 
heavy layers for future breeding. To breed 
exclusively for high records will eventually 
call for inbreeding, and this will mean weak- 
ened constitutions. The eggs from phenom- 
enal layers are not apt to have a good per- 
centage of fertility, and the chicks hatched 
are inclined to be weak. Flocks that will 
average twelve dozen eggs each, per year, are 
more desirable for general purposes than are 
the record breakers. 

ee 


PREPARING FOR WINTER 
BY F. H. SWEET 

It is not too soon to begin preparations for 
next winter. Too soon to do the work is not 
to be considered unless there is nothing to do. 
It is surprising how much one will have to do 
when winter comes on and he is unprepared. 

The poultry house may require overhauling 
in various ways, or a new one may be built. 
‘It will be found that a new house will be less 
damp if built soon enough to allow the wood to 
season before winter. Earth floors that have 
been saturated with the droppings of the 
fowls should be removed to the depth of six 
inches and fresh material used, and the roof 
should be carefully examined while made 
tight on the old house. 

Another point is that it is only after one has 
built a poultry house, and used it a year that 
he knows what he wants. No man ever built 
a poultry house that he could not see some- 
thing to improve about it, and it is this expe- 
rience that is assisting to get more eggs in 
winter. Then there are the roosts and nests. 

Those who have spent hours performing the 
work of cleaning out the poultry houses will 
appreciate any labor-saving contrivances, and 
the time to adopt them is before the winter 
begins. 

Probably every farmer who constructs a 
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poultry house makes it of a certain size with 
the resolve that only a limited number of 
fowls shall occupy it, but as the flock increases 
the space seems to contract, until soon the 
birds are so crowded as to render another 
house necessary. If the birds are culled out, 
however, this will not be necessary, and the 
farmer will get more eggs from a flock in a 
roomy house than he will from two flocks that 
are crowded in separate houses. At least the 
profit will be larger, as there will be a saving 
of food and labor. 

It is suggested that the house have plenty 
of windows, so as to secure sunlight and 
warmth. Nothing is so repugnant to fowls 
as darkness during the day, and they will fre- 
quently remain in a storm outside rather than 
keep within the walls of adark house. Begin 





A FAMILY OF PEKIN DUCKS 


the fall right and prepare for the winter early 
so as to have the hens and pullets laying be- 
fore the cold weather sets in. 


CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER 


With most poultrymen, September is the be- 
ginning of a new year; that is, it is the start- 
ing point for renewed action. The pullets are 
getting into fine shape, and those hatched 
very early—February or the forepart of March 
—have begun to lay. 

This is the month to begin advertising sur- 
plus stock. Get rid of it before the winter 
sets in. 

If new blood is needed in the flocks, now is 
a good time to buy. Later on the choice may 
be gone. 

The molting season is here in full force. The 
ragged and unattractive appearance of the 
young hens puts a damper on the beauty of 
the flocks; but the poulterer knows that it is 
just a matter of a short time when the stock 
will sport their new clothes and get down to 
winter work. The older hens have not yet 
started to shed their feathers, and some of 
them are apt to delay operations until cold 
weather is setting in. It does not pay to keep 
the average hen after she has had two laying 
seasons; but at times there are exceptions. 
Some hens are good for three or even four 
years. The trap nest, however, is the only 
method for telling that. 

It is well to add a little condition powder to 
the wet mash of the hens during molting, say, 
three times a week. Also feed sunflower seed 
as a side dish. 

Caponizing may be performed this month. 

It is a good plan now to run the ducks in a 
new yard, and disinfect the old run by plant- 
ing rye. This will help solve the green food 
question. 

Hens may still be set, and incubators started, 
for Christmas poultry. 

If you have not already done so, by all 
means remove the male birds from the flocks. 
It will greatly assist the hens in having a suc- 
cessful molt. 

The growing cockerels should now be sepa- 
rated from the pullets, and the former fed a 
little extra, so that they will mature more 
quickly. 

The fall whitewashing should now be done, 
and the roofs and buildings, in general, care- 
fully examined. A stitch in time will save 
nine, and that will mean a great deal when it 
comes to take a hard winter into question. 

The Hebrew Year 5667 commences Septem- 
ber 30th. That date, and also October Ist, are 
celebrated as New Year, and there is always 
an increased demand for choice fowls, turkeys, 
ducks and geese. The best market days will 

8 
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be September 25th, 26th and 27th. The Hebrew 
holidays are important to the live poultry 
trade, and shippers, merchants and others en- 
deavor to make themselves acquainted with 
them. 

Young turkeys that feach the first of this 
month in good health, are practically safe. 
Very few are lost by disease during the fal? 

There is no month so favorable to rapid 
growth and development as September. Give: 
sufficient food of the right kind, nothing else 
is required to build up frame and flesh. 





GROWING CHICKENS FOR MARKET 

There is no better market poultry grown 
than either the Plymouth Rocks or Wyan- 
dottes. These two breeds have the yellow 
legs and the yellow meat that the consumer 
demands and pays more for because he be- 
lieves such carcasses to be better than white- 
meated ones, 

A point in favor of pure-bred chickens is 
that they make quick growth and at selling 
time are not an uneven bunch. This is espe- 
cially so when the incubator is used in 
hatching. FANNIE M. Woop. 

ee —--—-— 
LIVER DISEASE 

J. M. C., Lind, Wash., writes that his fowls 
go lame, and die in ashort time. He finds that 
their livers look like fish eggs—being filled 
with yellow specks. He wants a remedy. 

This is a form of liver disease that is hard 
to cure. The lameness in the one leg of the 
fowl is an indication that the disease has con- 
siderably advanced. When there is a yellou 
look about the face, or when a slight lameness 
is noticed, acidulate the drinking water with 
nitric acid, and give at once half a grain of 
calomel and half a grain of opium, with 
second dose of the same next morning o: 
evening. Keep the bird quiet in a dark coop 
bedded with hay. Sparingly feed on bread 
and milk. 

If an improvement is noted after the second 
dose of calomel and opium is given, Lewis 
Wright, the English authority, advises ter 
grains of tartrate of potash, morning and even- 
ing, for a few days. 

If this treatment fails, the case is hopeless 
and we suggest that, unless the bird is a valu 
able one, it will not be profitable to spend an; 
time at all with such a patient. 


DUCK EXPERIENCES 

Starting with three good Pekin ducks, cost- 
ing $5, the following spring we raised all we 
could from their eggs—eighty in‘number, a few 
having died. 

In the early fall, after people began returning 
from their outings, ready sales were made ai 
the nearest city hotels, bringing sixty-five 
cents, seventy-five cents and eighty cents each. 

Ducks are profitable (failure seems to be out 
of the question) from the fact that they are 
hardy, peaceable, easily managed and ready 
to learn the ways—and byways—of a farm. 

Those we raised often left their quarters at 
five o’clock in the morning, remaining awa: 
on the pond all day, but usually returning 
promptly, when called ; or else coming throug}: 
the meadow by moonlight alone. F.L. R. 

I had five ducks that began laying last spring, 
March 14th, and up to May 16th laid 250 eggs 
and sixty-five more to June 20th. Thisisactua 
count; some few I missed getting. M. E. B. 


FOOT NOTES 


Jacob Biggle says that his Poultry Book t 
intended to help farmers and villagers con- 
duct the poultry business with pleasure and 
profit. Its teachings are not drawn from the 
author’s inner consciousness exclusively, 
but from practical experience, study and 
observation. You can not afford lo do with- 
outit. It costs only 50 cents, postpaid; or, 
with Farm Journal five years, for one dollar. 


Change the straw in the nest boxes. 


The barnyard is the worst place on the farm 
to quarter poultry. Don’t raise them in filth. 

A good recipe for bowel complaint in chickens 
is a teaspoonful of ginger in warm water. A. 

Do not put a domineering fowl in with 
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others to fatten. Only those that agree peace- 
ably should be kept in the same coop. A. S. 


Early molting means good winter laying. 

Inspect the poultry as well as your own work 
each day. 

Three hundred hens, properly cared for, will 
keep one man busy. 


No business can be a success that has a 
Peter Tumbledown to manage it. 


Economize in everything but feed and labor. 
An exception can be made in labor when it is 
not of the right kind. 


There is no plausible reason for cobwebs in 
the hen house. Dust in the house shows busy 
hens; but cobwebs stamp the attendant with 
idleness. 


‘“Waiter, can you bring me a nice young 
chicken smothered in onions?’ ‘* No, sah! 
We doesn’t kill ’em dat way. We cuts off 
d’er heads.”’ 


If the biddies get grasshoppers now they 
will not need so much other fresh meat. But 
if they can’t catch their own game, better 
catch itfor them. It will pay you. 


For cholera in fowls try a tablespoonful of 
flour in a little water, morning and noon. At 
night a teaspoonful of cattle powder in the 
mash, Mrs. R. H. Scott. 


Better make a new contract with your hens. 
You make tracks for the feed bin oftener and 
they will make tracks to the nest boxes more 
frequently. E. L. V. 


The molting season might be called a reck- 
oning day for the hens. Those that come 
through easily and quickly have good con- 
stitutions. Any weakness is apt to be devel- 
oped by molting. The hens that are slow in 











CITY NEPHEW ON SEEING FEATHEKS SCATTERED 
AROUND THE YARD: ‘“‘ UNCLE, SHOULDN’T SOME- 
THING BE DONE TO KEEP THE HENS FROM WEAR- 
ING OUT?” 
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getting their new winter suit are not desirable 
to keep for layers or breeders. F. M. Woop. 


It is a bad plan to throw out whole egg- 
shells where the hens can find them. First 
vou know they will be picking into the whole 
eggs. Better smash the shells up just as fine 
as you can. 

Experienced poultry keepers say that pul- 
lets from the age of six to eighteen months 
lay twice as many eggs as do hens from 
three to four vears old in the same length of 
time. M. L. D. 


Do your hens average sixty-nine eggs a 
vear? If not, you are below the average for 
the United States. Better stir around a little. 
At sixty-nine we are twenty-two behind the 
Canadian average. E.L. V 

I do not want to miss one number of FARM 
JOURNAL. I like it best of all the papers we 
take. I don’t think I could farm or raise 
ducks and chickens without the advice I get 
from this valuable sheet. F. D. EFFNER. 


Don’t use rotten eggs for nest eggs. They 
break easier and may teach the hens the egg- 
eating habit. P.:W. S. 

[Why use nest eggs ? They are seldom found 
in use on any of the large poultry farms.—ED.] 


More sour milk than you know what to do 
with? Set a panful of it where the hens can 
get at it, and see how quickly it will disap- 
pear. You couldn’t put it to a better use. 
The hens can turn it almost directly into eggs. 


Fresh white eggs bring a cent adozen more 
than brown ones in some markets. Consider 
all these things. Of course, any eggs to bring 
the best price, must be fresh and clean. S. 

{The average market, however, prefers a 
brown egg.—EDITOR.] 

Did you ever notice how hens will work at 
a heap of old plaster taken from the walls of 
a house? What are they after? It is the lime. 
It shows that we ought to keep a good supply 
always before the chicks. They have to have 
a lot of it to make egg-shells of. 


A little extra care and skill used in prepar- 
ing poultry for market will make a difference 
in the selling price. It isa pity to see good 
poultry that has been properly fattened sell 
for an inferior grade because of careless 
handling. FP. ia K. 

The lice killing machines advertised in FARM 
JOURNAL do effective work, and save consider- 
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able labor over the old method of dusting the 
fowls by hand. Insect powder is placed in a 
canvas cylinder in which the lousy hen’ is 
penned. A few turns of the cylinder and 
there is a general mix-up of hen and powder 
—and a slaughter of the insects. It isa novel 
remedy and worth trying. 


A bill was introduced at our place providing 
for the pure food law for hens. It passed the 
House (and Barn) by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. Only sound grain, wholesome meat, 
sweet milk, grass and fresh vegetables should 
be given. The fowls should not scratch nor 
pick in filth, nor eat any decayed substance 
whatever. It injures the eggs and causes dis- 
ease to the hens W. W. MAXIM. 

On this page are advertisements of ferrets, sprayer, 
lice remedy, poultry stock and food. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 

When you writetoan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 


with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 
7a 4000 FERRETS. Prices and Book mailed 
‘a free. N. A. Knapp, Rochester, Ohio. 
FERRETS ALL KINDS, FINE STOCK. Good Workers. 

oe Price low. C. & L. PHELPS, Nova, Ohio. 
Boe White Wyandottes. Egys, $1.50 for 15. 
‘ Michael K. Boyer, 436 Bellevue Ave., Hammonton, N. J. 


2000 free. 


FARM POULTRY AT. FARMERS’ PRICES, 


killing nest eggs. Sample, mailed, 5c.; 




















, Ferrets, Pigeons, Dogs, Hares, etc. Booklet 
ol, 60-p. Book, 10c. J. A. Bergey, Telford, Pa. 





Also lice and moth- 
Our ag ts 


M4 doz., 





make $10 day. Cat. Free. D. A. MOUNT, Jamesburg, N. J. 
A WEEK AND EXPENSES “ith” 


rigs to introduce our Poultry Goods. 
JAVELLE MFG. CO., Dept. 12, Parsons, Kans. 


ATH TO LICE ‘nx: 


“Death te 
Lice” kills all poultry vermin, lice on stock, ticks on sheep 
vermin on plants. You getresuitsimmediately. Sample 
10¢; 15 ozs. postpaid 400; 100 ozs. by express $1.00. 

THE O. K. STOCK FOOD CO., 
607 Monon Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


*- =~ LIGHTNING 


, 


$3 














WHITEWASH SPRAYER NO. 28 
houses and 
the ‘‘Light- 


Kills lice and 
vermin. Can’t clog. Also for spraying 
trees, washing wagons, etc. Double 
action pump. Sprays 30 ft high. Has 33g ft. heavy 
hose, extension rod, brass nozzles, steel irrup, ball 
valves. All brass, $3.50; Galvanized Iron, $2.60. 
Ossh with order. Exp. paid. Agents wanted. 
D. B. SMITH & 0O., UTICA, N. ¥. 














3 FEEDS For ONE CENT. 


My stallions, Dan Patch 1:55%, Cresceus 
2:02%, Directum 2:05%, Arion 2:07%, Roy 
Wilkes 2:06%, Buttonwood 2:17 and my one 
hundred high-class brood mares eat “Interna- 
tional Stock Food” every day. Dan Patch has 
eaten “International Stock Food’’ every day for 
over three years and during this time has 
broken Twelve World Records and his physi- 
cal condition has been marvelous. It will 
pay you touse it for your Stallions, Brood 
Mares, Colts, Race Horses, Show Horses, Car- 
riage or Coach Horses and Work Horses be- 
cause it gives more nerve force, endurance 
and strength. “International Stock Food” is 
prepared from finely powdered medicinal 
Roots, Herbs, Seeds and Barks and is fed in 
tablespoonful amounts as an addition to the 
regular grain feed. It is equally good and 
very profitable to use for Horses, Colts, Fat- 
tening Cattle, Cows, Calves, Hogs, Pigs, 
Sheep or Lambs, because it purifies the blood, 
tones up and permanently strengthens the 
entire system, keeps them healthy and great- 
ly aids digestion and assimilation so that 
each animal obtains more nutrition from all 
grain eaten. In this way it saves grain and 
will make you a large extra profit. We have 
thousands of reliable testimonials on file in 
our office, and every pound of “International 
Stock Food” is sold, by over 125,000 dealers, on 
a “Spot Cash Guarantee” to refund your 
money if it ever fails. If you desire any fur- 
ther information I will be pleased to have 
you write me at anytime. 

M. W. SAVAGE, Prop. 
International Stock Food Co. 











excitin 


contest and at extreme s 
track. 


should have one. 





WORLD HAS EVER SEEN. 


Ist, Name the paper in which you saw this offer. 
8% Picture will not be mailed unless you give us this information. 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S. A. 


THE GREATEST EVENTS IN HARNESS HORSE HISTORY WILL BE THE WONDERFUL SPEED EXHIBITIONS BY THE TWO GREATEST 
WATCH FOR THEIR DATES AT LEADING FAIRS THIS FALL. 


DAN PATCH 1:55%, THE PACING KING, 


STALLIONS THE 


CRESCEUS 2:02%, THE TROTTING KING, 








WRITE FOR iT AT ONCE. 


IN ONE OF THEIR MARVELOUS SPEED EXHIBITIONS. THE MOST ATTRACTIVE HORSE PICTURE EVER PUBLISHED. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL PICTURE in 6 BRILLIANT CoLtors MAILED TO YOU FREE. 


We have just published a large, colored lithograph of the above Photo-Engraving, which shows our world famous stallions, Dan Patch 1:55% and Oresceus 202%, in an 

Pp . The picture is 16 inches by 21 inches and shows both horses in their natural colors and as life-like as if you saw them racing on the 
t is a pioture that would se!] for $2.00 if gotten out ina small edition. Youcan have one of these largs and beautiful colored pictures of the two most valuable 
arness horse stallions and champions of the world, absolutely free and we will prepay the postage. This picture was made from life and every lover of a great horse 


2nd, State how much live stock you own or care for and then we will mail the picture promo»‘ly. 
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PIGEONS FOR PROFIT 
Ins and outs of squab raising for market 
of special interest to the women folks 
and the boys and girls 
[= molting of early-hatched pigeons is 
almost completed. 
A loft can be thoroughly cleaned in about 
half an hour. 
It is said that the flesh of squabs can be 
darkened by a too liberal feeding of wheat. 
Hungry squabs are apt to become restless 
in the nest. This is often the cause of their 
falling out. 
Pigeons do not seem to suffer the changes 


7 








of climate so much as do other 
stock. 

Pigeons are naturally clean 
oe in habit, and if they have the 
opportunity to do so, will take a bath once 
in every forty-eight hours. The bath is of 
vital importance to the health of the birds. 

Summers says that a piece of alum the size 
of a cherry, to a bucketful of drinking water, 
is a good preventive of the spread of canker. 

Large, fat squabs can not be expected dur- 
ing the molting season, as the trying ordeal 
through which the parent birds are passing is 
apt to have a telling effect upon the young. 

During September there will be chilly nights 
and there may be drafts in the loft unless the 
windows are closed where such drafts are 
possible. 

No one can neglect a squab-breeding loft and 
gain even as much therefrom as the expense 
of feeding the breeders. 

The American Stock-Keeper says that the 
Belgium Homer is lauded highly as the ideal 
squab breeder ; but we have seen some mighty 
poor birds come in importations from that 
country. It is best to buy stock from reliable 
breeders and not put much confidence in the 
imported bird racket. 

On account of their large, clumsy size, the 
Runts are poor sitters and nurses, and conse- 
quently not the proper breed for a beginner 
to start with. 

See that the lofts are not overcrowded. If 
they are the birds will not have proper room 
to exercise and bathe. 

H. M. Pockman gives this method for treat- 
ing canker: Remove all the cheesy matter 
with a smail pointed stick, and wash the 
affected parts with a mild solution of salt 
water. Then take a pinch of burnt alum and 
apply to the sore. 

A mild solution of bichloride of mercury is 
said to be a fine lotion to apply on external 
parts for canker. 

Leg weakness often attacks squabs just 
leaving the nest. The American Fancier ad- 
vises rubbing the legs with a mixture of tur- 
pentine, vinegar and white of an egg. Make 
as follows: Break a fresh egg into a wide- 
mouthed bottle, gradually add a quarter of a 
pint of turpentine ; then shake till thoroughly 
mixed, and slowly add half a pint of vinegar. 
This liniment is recommended for chilblains 
and rheumatism in the human family. 

It is a good plan to pull out the tail feathers 
of the molting bird. 

Cod liver oil can be administered in the 
ordinary five grain capsule. It is an excellent 
tonic. 

The real Jumbo squabs, as properly classed 
in the New York market, weigh a pound and 
a quarter or over for each specimen. Squabs 
under that weight would not be classed as 
Jumbos. 

Ellwood S. High says that a little catnip 
occasionally given the pigeons is not only 
relished, but is very healthful as it gives the 
system a toning up. 

A little lime added to the drinking water, 
say, once a week, makes a healthful drink for 
the birds. 

Some pigeons have the habit of throwing 
the grain from side to side, and much is 
thrown on the floor which, if not gathered up 
daily, becomes wasted. 

As the day closes, and all the birds have 
chosen their places for the night, the exits 
shotid be closed. If everything is found to be 
in proper condition, the loft may be closed and 
fastened to await the coming of another day. 

The craze for large squabs is costing many 
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people a good deal of money in experiments 


just now, says the American Pigeon Keeper. 
We are not opposed to these efforts to increase 
size without sacrificing breeding and feeding 
qualities, plumpness and quick development ; 
but the note of warning we wish to sound is, 
that for those of moderate means, with whom 
a venture in squab raising is serious business 
and not a fad, it is better to refrain from ex- 
periments so far as possible, to start with 
birds well known as practical for squab rais- 
ing, and to let those of larger means attend to 
the gradual development of the ideal squab 
breeder. 


AND Ex i“ oy-5 4 





Let us tell you free of charge how vou 
can earn 810 PER WEEK evenings. 


Enclose self-addressed st'ped envelope. 


WE PAY $36 AMEEK to men with rigs to 
uce poultry compound. Year's contract, 

queues IMPERIAL MFG. CO., D , &. 

AGENTS VERMIN POWDER €0., Seranton, Pa. 


ARSONS, KANSs 
~» Green cut bone doublesegg yield. More fertile 
eggs, vigorous chicks, early broilers, heavy fowls. 

MANN’ LATEST MODEL 
BONE OUTTER 
10 days free trial. No moneyin advance. Send it 











back at our expenseif you don’t likeit. Cat’lg free. 
F. W.MANN CO., Box 40, Milford, Mass. 





Experience and close attention will guaran- 
tee success in squab culture. 

It does not seem possible that there are 
people to-day who enter into squab breeding 
with the common pigeon asa starter, because 
they are cheap, says the American Stock- 
Keeper. We would be correct, if we should 
say that such persons will find their young 
stock hard to sellin these times, when the 
market demands the heavy squab. It is the 
same in this business as in any other,—it is 
only the best that is wanted in the times when 
there is a surplus, and at other times, the best 
always selis at the top of the market. The 
breeder who breeds large, white fleshed 
squabs will have no trouble in disposing of his 
stock. 

Sour crop is quite apt to show itself among 
the old birds in spite of the best efforts of the 
breeder. A little green food at this time will 
do much to bring the birds back to their pro- 
per condition, and it may be overcome by the 
use of a little common baking soda in the 
drinking water. It sweetens the crop. Foul 
water and poor grain do much to bring on this 
complaint. 





Lucas Paint 


(Tinted Gloss) 

When you calculate the 
cost of paint, you must con- 
sider not only price but du- 
rability. 

Lucas Paint combines 
both reasonable price and 


durability. It is more eco- 


nomical to use than any 


On this page are advertisements of pigeons, poul- 
try remedy, poultry stock, ferrets, cutter and paint. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
When youwrite toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 


do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 


other paint. 





Sixty years’ experience 
and the reputation we have 
built - up and maintained in 
that time is a sufficient 


guarantee that the paint is 


2000 FERRETS FOR SALE. Safe arrival guaranteed. Circular and 
price list free. LEWIS DsKLEINE, Jamestown, Mich. 


“(UT PRICES” Prime Games, Cornish & White Indian, B.B.R. Game, R.C. 
k. Min’s, Wh. Wyan’s, Pekin Ducks. McCAIN CO., Delaware, N. J. 


190 Breeders for Sale. 1906 Plym. R. Cockris., $1.50, Buff 
e Rock, $1.50. W. L. Steuk, 902 Market St., Sandusky, O. 


HALE BONE POULTRY FOOD. Dealers wanted. 
Write for prices. Whale Bone Poultry Food Co., Camden, N. J. 


UARANTEED MATED HOMERS for sale from the 


aldest and highest grade squab farm in 
America. Capacity of farm, 14,000 birds. INO. Y. CRAW- 
FORD, Mt. Pleasant Pigeon Farms, BRYN MAWR, PA, 


EAT SQUABS *' 
which are the largest and 


best. They are raised in 4 weeks, sell for $2.50 to 
@6 dozen. Good money breeding them everywhere ; 
women do well. Visitors welcome at farm; corre- 
spondence invited. First send for our Free Book, 


oe to Make Money with Squabs,”’ and learn this Ow 
profitable business. Ask also for new printed matter. 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 300 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


A FREE TRIAL! 
EMPIRE PROTECTIVE PAINT 


HIS is a genuine carbon paint, especially elastic and strictly weather and waterproof, that not 

only covers but protects any surface to which it is applied. It possesses a great cover- 

ing capacity—Il coat being equal to 4 of ordinary paint. Comes ready for use and may be 
Imparts a very black, glossy finish. 


We will send 10 fates —% barrel—or 1 barrel, on trial. Use a 

art of the paint, and if you find it not all we claim for it, close the can or 
Coetal, advise us, and we will send for and remove, without any trouble and 
expense to you, making no charge for the paint used. 


EMPIRE PROTECTIVE PAINT is unconditionally 


GUARANTEED TO LAST 6 YEARS 


Any farm or ranch can use one or more barrels of EMPIRE PROTECTIVE PAINT with 
a big saving in money. It will renew old roofs of all kinds and stops leaky ones. 
Tanks, implements, fence posts and fences may be put in first-class condition. 
SOLD DIRECT TO CONSUMER 
Eliminating all wholesalers’ and retailers’ profits at the remarkably low price of 
50c. a Gallon on Barrel Orders 
55c. a Gallon on }4-Barrel Orders 
60c. a Gallon in 10 Gallon Cans 
(About 60 Gallons to Bbl.) 

Freight allowed to any point east of 
ississippi river. Our free trial 
offer is open to all responsible 

parties. Descriptive et 
sent upon request. 


ATLANTIC 
PAINT CO., 
NEW YORK. 











good. 





Talk it over with your 
dealer. 


John Lucas & Co. 


Sixty years of paint-making 


Philadelphia 





and when you buy them ask 
for Plymouth Reek Squabs, 


New York Chicago 














applied by anyone. 
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THE BUSY BEE OQ 








N many localities the crop of white honey 

will be off the hive by the first of September. 
In order that it may be ripening and grow- 
ing better every day after it leaves the hive, 
it should be stored in a moderately warm, 
dry room. ) 

Years ago it was the custom to store it in 
the cellar, as it was thought that a cool or cold 
place was what was needed for the preserva- 
tion of this product. It is yet difficult to get 
this notion out of the minds of many. 

However, it was soon discovered that if 
kept for any length of time in a cool, damp 
place, the honey would commence to sweat or 
ooze out of the unsealed cells ; while if left in 
such a place for two or three months, the cell 
cappings would assume a watery appearance 
and finally burst. 

Some beekeepers work hard all the season 
to secure a crop of honey, and then store it in 
such an unsuitable place that when it reaches 
market they do not get nearly so much for 
their labor as they would had they spent 
more thought on having their product reach 
the market in an attractive condition. 

Many in the East store their honey in an 
upper room or attic. Where this can be done, 
there is no better place to keep it. 

In two or three weeks’ time the honey will 
thoroughly ripen, when it can be prepared 
for market. 

All propolis, or bee-glue, should be carefully 
removed from each section. This is easiest 
done with an old table knife. 

The honey should be piled a few inches off 
the floor, and a little out from the wall; other- 
wise that near the bottom and side of the 
room will accumulate moisture. 

Honey that is sealed will stand much more 
dampness than that which is unsealed. 

We make twoor three grades, putting noth- 
ing but strictly white honey, or what is termed 
“fancy honey,” into No. 1 class. 

Into No. 2 we put the white honey that may 
have combs slightly colored, or those having 
.an uneven surface, or a few unsealed cells. 

Comb-honey seils more readily from looks 
than from anything else. The nicer its appear- 
ance the better the price. 

Comb-honey is often materially injured by 
removing it from the hive and packing it in 
shipping cases. 

Generally, the first thing in taking off honey 
is to smoke the bees. A little smoke will drive 
them, while too much only confuses. Use just 
enough to divert the guards at the entrance of 
the hive. 

As the sources for honey are yearly growing 
less, we should watch every chance for mak- 
ing the most of what we have. Not a pound 
of honey nor wax should be shipped to a dis- 
tant market until the locality where it has 
been produced has a full supply. 

If the producer has not time to do this work, 
there are but few places where there are not 
a few enterprising boys who are anxious to 
make a little money. 

A good way to dispose of honey is to engage 
to supply grocery men, regularly calling. 

I would advise producers not to demoralize 
the market by rushing in their honey too early; 
and also shipping to unknown parties. I have 
always found sale for my crop near home. I 
should rather give my neighbors the benefit 
of low prices, than to ship and be compelled 
to make a low price. , 

Leonia, N. /. F. G. HERMAN. 

FOOT NOTES 

Sometimes bees will ball their own queen 
and kill her, either because there is something 
wrong with her or because she has been han- 
dled and thus acquired a strong scent. 


On this page are advertisements of fences, roofing, 
paints and block machine. 


of ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. Itis to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 


MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES 
are best for farm buildings. Light- 
ning proof. Last a lifetime. Cheap ! 
MONTROSS CO., CAMDEN, N. J. 


Cheap as Wood. 



























ERX ERD AD 


We manufacture Lawn and Farm FENCE. Seil direct 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices. No 
agents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it to-day. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 90510th St., Terre Haate, Ind. 














The best Red Rope Roofing for Ic. 
per sq. ft., caps and nails included. 
Substitutes for Plaster. Samples 
free. THe Fay MANILLA ROOFING Co., Camden, N.J. 


FENCE mace’ 


Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 
have no agents. Selidirect to user at 









| 

| Tad facto ces on 30 days free trial. 

\, / \, 4 We pay all freight, Catalog shows 37 

Nite styles and heights of farm and —_ 

A sb cians fence. It’s free. Buy direct. Write today 
VAMae, COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

See Bor 15. WINCHESTER, INDIANA. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCES 


Iron or Wire, * The finest at lowest 
built to roo prices. Satisfac- 
your order. oy Oh wm, . tion guaranteed. 


i 


fateepete Ww , Write our factory. 
Fi iry & Fence Co., 365 5. Senate, Indianapolis, ind. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome, durable.— 
Cheaper than a wood 
fence. Special induce- 
ments to church and 
cemeteries. Catalog /ree. 
KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE Co., 
409 North Street, 
= Kokemo, Indiana, 





































A ready roofing that is warm, dry, easy to 
lay and lasting. 
In appearance it looks like rubber and it 


is as water-tight as rubber— but there is where 
the resemblance ceases. 

Its wearing qualities are unsurpassed—it 
is a splendid fire resistant—acids and alkalis | 
have no effect upon it. It doesn’t rot out 
nor crack, Itispliable and elastic to the end © 
of its days. 

Good for any climate, any weather, any- 
where on-earth. 

Write for free Sample and Booklet today. 


BUCHANAN-FOSTER COMPANY 
482 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











crete blocks Success Block Machine. ©#talog free 
with a on request. 
HERCULES MFG. CO., Dept. A-10, Centerville, lowa. 





oa YOUR BUILDING MONEY. Make your own con- 





BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY, BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered PREER. 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SA V BE Dealers 
rofits. In use 60 years. Officially Endorsed by the 
range. Low prices will surprise you. Write for Samples. 
0. W. INGERSOLL, 251 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MAKE $10.00 A DAY 


One man and one machine 
can do this with a 


PETTYJOHN 


Concrete Block 


Machine 
An opportunity TO THE FIRST TO 
WRITE US from each locality to 
starta BIG PAYING BUSINESS 
with small capital. If you are 
going to build a home you should 
have it. Whole outfit costs only 
$125.00. Sand, Water and Cement only materials required. One 
man can make 200 blocks daily. Machine sent on trial. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS, 


THE PETTYJOHN CO., 671 N. Sixth Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


W That is Horse High, Bull 
Strong, Pig-chicken tight. 


| \_Z2_ Swe 

[Z_\—2Za@ SOLD DIRECT TO YOU 
ae 
ieee — Maeoaeae 
. galvanized,—why some is 


ti A ew 
| Sa good andsome bad. You 


AZA 

EX ZENE should have this informa- 
sag SN mes tion. Write for Catalogue. 
D's BORED KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
ion od Box 241, Muncie Indiana 


FENCE WIRE 


$1.40 Per {00 Lbs. 


Wire Shorts, No. 14 gauge, per 
DODD. BONG. «00 000000 csecccnse $1.40 
B. B. ’phone Wire, 100 Ibs...... 2.7 
Painted Barb Wire, per 100 lbs. 2.10 
Poulin Natashi neat. 48 
‘ou. e Z,galv.,1 . ° 
Galv. Field Fence, 48 inches high, per rod.. noo 6b 


Indestructible, will 
Steel Fence Posts, 35¢ ics ictimet 
feet above ground, 18 in. below. Made with 6notches. 
Corner Post, $1.00 to $1.25, Gate Posts, @1.50, Hitch- 
ing Posts, $1.25. 
1.50 Per 100 Lbs. 10,000K 

Wire Nalls $25 Wire Nails, each Containing 180 
to 110 lbs., from 3 to 30 penny weignt, per keg, $1.50. 
One size in a keg, 100 lbs., 82.00, r+] Spikes, 100 Ibs., 
61.90. Mixed Iron Bolts, per 100 Ibs., 68.00, 

Ask for free 500-page Catalog No. G 68 on Wire, Fens 
ing, Roofing, Household Goods, Tools and merchandise 
of every kind from Sheriff’s and Receiver’s Sales. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO 






























SF 20Years 


backs up the claims 
we make for 


We don’t tell merely 
how nice it looks, or how 


much it weighs, or what fine 


stuff there is in it—we tell you 


what it does. 
roofing. 


It gives good service longer than any other 
Wecan show you photographs of Black Diamond 


roofs upwards of 15 years old and still in excellent condi- 
tion. The one shown herewith is 18 years old. We be- 


lieve this kind of argument will convince. 
the kind no other manufacturer can offer. 
Address nearest office 


booklet free. 


We know it is 
Sample and 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Black Diamond Dep’t 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 


Kansas City New Orleans 


St. Louis 





Cleveland Minneapolis 
Allegheny Cincinnati 
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SOME TROUBLESOME INSECTS 


And the way to deal with them so they 
will not bother 
HE Hessian fly is a diminutive, dark col- 
ored fly, much smaller than a little mos- 


quito, to which latter it bears a general 
resemblance (see illustration, which is much 
enlarged). Its habit of laying eggs on young 


plants of wheat, barley and rye “renders it a 
dangerous farm pest. Especially is this true 
of itin regions where winter grains are grown. 

The fly appears chiefly during spring and 
fall, but a few of the mature insects may be 
seen throughout the summer as well. The 
eggs are deposited both.in 
spring and fall on the upper 
side of the leaves, and the 
young, as soon as hatched, 
make their way down the 
plant to near the ground, 
where they lodge behind the 
\ sheath of the leaves. In the 
\ spring they locate at the first 
or second, and sometimes even the third, joint 
above the roots; but in the fall, when the plants 
are smaller, they go down toa point just above 
the roots. The effect on the plants in the fall is 
to prevent them from sending up shoots that 
would bear heads the following year, and to 
reduce the growth to a mere bunch of rank- 
growing leaves that kill out during the winter. 
In the spring the maggots or young become 
imbedded in the straw, thus weakening it, 
and when the grain comes to head, the weak- 
ened straws topple and break down. 

The insect passes the winter largely in the 
“flaxseed’’ stage about the growing young 
plants, just above the roots. It also passes 
the summer, to a great measure, in the same 
stage, but in the stubble fields. The adults 
breed chiefly in spring and fall, at dates vary- 
ing with the latitude. They live but a few 
days and die very soon after laying their eggs. 

A sickly appearance of the grain late in fall, 
and failure to respond to the first warm 
weather of spring, may indicate the presence 
of the insect. 

Remedies and preventives are as follows: 

1, Plant the crop late, so as to escape most 
of the fall broods. Planting should be done 
in the northern winter wheat districts after the 
15th or 20th of September; in the more south- 
ern districts between October Ist and 15th. 

2. Burn the stubble when possible. This is 
particularly desirable when, from any reason, 
shallow plowing is unavoidable. If the stubble 
is left long it will burn more easily. Some 
farmers are willing to go to the trouble of 
spreading straw from thrashing over the stub- 
ble; thus insuring the burning | and at the 
same time getting rid of some “ flaxseeds”’ 
which may have lodged on the surface of the 
straw pile at the time of thrashing. 

3. Fall plowing of the stubble in such a way 
that the straw is completely turned under. 

4. All screenings and litter about the thrash- 
ing machine should be cleaned up and either 
fed immediately or burned, leaving no litter 
from the thrashing on the field. There is no 
absolute need of burning the straw pile. The 
flies emerging from the “‘flaxseeds”’ in the 
center of the pile will never reach the surface. 

5. Since the fly lays its eggs, as a rule, near 

















MRS, CENTIPEDE TO MISS LADYBUG: “ YES, I WANT 
SOME ONE TO DAKN STOCKINGS. WE ONLY HAVE 
TWO SMALL CHILDKEN IN OUR FAMILY. THERE 
THEY ARE—PLAYING TENNIS” 
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the locality where it emerges from the “ flax- 


seed,” it is best not to plant wheat on the 
same ground two years in succession where 
rotation is possible. Varieties of wheat that 
produce a stout stalk are the least affected. 

6. Cooperation is necessary, for, however 
careful one may be, if his neighbor is not so, 
the latter’s fields will afford a supply of this 
pest for the former. Since this pest issues 
from the “ flaxseed ”’ early in May (or even in 
April), a stubble field left for corn land and 
not plowed up to the 10th of May or later has 
probably discharged its quota of flies ready 
for mischief before plowing. 

7. The practise of sowing narrow strips of 
grain across the field early in the fall to act as 
decoys, and later plowing them under, has at 
times proved beneficial. The decoy planting 
should be done late in August or in early 
September. 

FOOT NOTES 

According to some of our New Jersey friends, 
there are signs of the San Jose louse “ letting 
up” a little ; it does not appear to be so vigor- 
ous as in years gone by. Some have stopped 
spraying, and think that they are getting 
along about as well as when they did spray. 
Samuel L. Allen, of Moorestown, N. J., tells 
us of an apple tree in a small orchard that has 
never been sprayed at all, owing to the diffi- 
culty of approaching it, because of obstruc- 
tions in the shape of pilesof brush. This tree 
has never been hurt by the louse, is alive and 
well; whereas all the other trees in the orchard 
are either killed or badly injured. Statements 
somewhat similar are made by others. Mr. 
Roberts, a large orchardist of Moorestown, 
we understand, has ceased to spray, not feel- 
ing sure of the utility of it. Personally, the 
Editor has observed no diminution of the 
pest’s power for mischief. The probability is 
that in the Allen case, and in others showing 
similar apparent results in spraying and non- 
spraying, oil in some form was used in the 
orchard, and the trees were killed off faster 
than San Jose could accomplish the feat. New 
Jersey is the great oil-spray state, and it is 
not hard to realize that some are coming to 
the conclusion that it is useless to spray at all. 





On this page are advertisements of grinder, paint 
and roofing. 
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When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
hiscardinthe Farm Journal, Itistoyour interest to 
do so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
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BEATS THE 
Grindstone G 


Ten Times Over. 


Grind any tool, knife to mower 
sickle, with the 









3,000 revolutions of 
alundum wheel per 
minute. Greatest 
abrasive known. No 
pressure needed, does 
not draw temper or 
heat tools. Every home 
needs it. Different sizes. 
Write for price and circu- 
lar. Foot power attachinent. 
A few good agents wanted. 


ROVAL MFG. CO., 230 E. Walnut St., Lancaster, Pa. 





1 BETTER-CHEAPER ROOFING 


Have you ever paid a high price for 
roofing and then had it leak within a 
yearor two? There is only one way 
you can prevent this from occuring again 
—by buying a roofing that is made right; 
one in which materials are used that will 


not rust or decay. Therefore no leaks. 
2 * 






ROOFING 
is a long wool fibre thoroughly saturated 
with a water-proof preparation by our own 
“*damp- roof?” process, which years of 
test in all climates have proved will resist 
water and decay. We wantyou toknow 
why users of Mica-Noid prefer it to tin, 


shingles, iron or any kind of roof material. 
We want to send you copies of letters 
from these users; also FREE samples of 
roofing. They speak for themselves. 
ASBESTOS MFG. & ROOFING CO 
330 Carr Street, St. Louis, 
Bun, Oh P| 











ROOFING- 


This great pier 
was roofed seven 
years ago with 
Granite Roofing. 
At the present 
time it shows no 
signs of wear, and 
is expected to 
give excellent 
satisfaction, with- 

out attention 
or repairs, for 
at least ten 
years longer. 
Unlike the 
ordinary ready 


iting, which is adapted ne for temporary buildings and sheds, ‘aus Roofing may 
be economically used on all kinds of structures. Its unusual weight, 140 Ibs. to the roll, 


gives to this roofing unparalleled durability. 
hammer. Granite Roo 


It can be laid by any one who can handle a 
has a surface of stone, thoroughly imbedded into its com- 


position, which makes it fireproof and takes the place of the coating required by ordinary 
ready roofings. Once Granite is on there is no further expense for painting or patching. 


Send for free Sample and Booklet, and learn about this best of all Roofings. 
EASTERN GRANITE ROOFING CO., 1 Hudson St., New York. Chicago. St. Louis. 












It is unique. 


separate cans, 


and fresh paint is ° 








M* PAINT is a new paint—made in a new way—sold on a new plan, 


a, paint is unlike any other paint in the world. 
It is made especially for you after your order is eee andi 
pack your order in hermetically sealed cans. 
I ship my thick pigment, wh - S double Lone. in 
m another can ed Ol— 


the kind you used to o- years — Any 
Tuis is the only | ~~ way that you can get fresh paint for your work, 
nly good paint. 


first cost, an of the = 
of bills at least fifty por 
ji zoducae dh Average of Your painting Pte nen tote the whale 


ship the pure, old Tomveny | 
child can stir them odin. 


Isell my O, L. Chase Made-to-Order Paint airect paint story in the most convinci a d with it 
ng an an 

my factory to you at a very low factory price. comes big samples of all colors to choose from. ee me 4 line at once. I 0 

You pay no paint dealer's or aes * profits. It is the most econom- be glad to forward you the hooklet, with a copy of my written guarantee, etc. 








12 


Yours truly, 


1 Am the PaintMan 


EIGHT-YEAR GUARANTEE—TWO GALLONS FREE TO TRY—G MONTHS’ TIME TO PAY 
order to paint your buildings. After you use it, stand off and look at it. If 
it is not entirely sati: 
will be yours free. 

No other paint manufacturer ever made such a liberal offer, and I make 
it because I manufacture the best paint ever put on the market. 

I go even further. I will sell my paint on six months’ time to responsible 
people if desired. This gives you ample time to test of its value. 

of my agreement for quality, I alsu put a re Lee =} for _ yoars, 

the longest ever put upon a paint, and back 

Before buying paint, be sure and send hy my paint book. It vm not 
cost you a cent. It is the finest paint book ever a It tells the whole of 2 


sfactory and as represented in every way, the paint 


my $50,000 bon: 





O. L. GHASE, The Paint Man, 
703 F Olive Street, St. Louls, Mo. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS 
BY WILLIAM W. POLK 
PAPER NO. 11 
T is essentially true that the “summer is 
past, the harvest ended;’’ but the most 
fruitful part of the year, in many respects, is 
still before us. Long ago the farmers on the 
far western prairies dethroned “ King Cotton” 
and jubilantly proclaimed the reign of “‘ King 
Corn.” This priceless legacy, left us by the 
fast disappearing Indian, does play a most 
important part in the agricultural prosperity 
of the United States. It has a wider growth 
than almost any other of the great staples, 
and well might Whittier say in his ‘‘Corn 
Song ”’: 


‘Heap high the farmers’ wintry hoard! 
Heap high the golden corn! 
No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her golden horn!” 


Corn is the one crop that seldom fails us. 
The spring may be backward and cold, and 
the clouds may withhold their rains for an 
undue period; but two months of hot days 
and warm, moist nights will send the corn 
plants up with the rapidity of Jack’s bean- 
stalk. There is an exaltation, these early 
September days, in walking into a well-culti- 
vated corn-field and felling, with quick, sure 
strokes, the rank, golden-freighted stalks and 
gathering them into convenient shocks. 

There should be a more satisfactory end for 
the stalks than feeding them whole to the cat- 
tle and leaving them to be trampled in the 
yard and only partly rotted, to become a 
nuisance when we are fertilizing the wheat 
ground inthe autumn. We have heard from 
time to time of experiments indicating the 
paper-making quality of corn-stalks, which I 
trust will eventually resolve themselves into 
something practical. In that case we would 
not only find a profitable outlet for the stalks, 
but it would also lessen the destruction of the 
forests; besides giving a pleasant titillation 
to Farmer Jones and Farmer Smith when they 
reflect that their broad acres are helping to 
feed the printing press, and helping to make 
up the warp and woof of the FARM JOURNAL, 
and thus disseminating information through- 
out the, word. 

Of course it goes without saying that corn 
and hogs go together, While not exactly syn- 
onyms, nor interchangeable terms, they are 
nevertheless so closely linked that the profit of 
the one depends closely upon the other. It has 
been but a few years since the long cribs of 
ten-cent corn shut out the view from every 
railway station in Iowa; and not so very many 
years since the farmers of the Dakotas and of 
Kansas were burning corn for fuel. But we do 
not now hear of ten-cent corn in Iowa, or 
corn for fuel in Kansas, because the western 
farmers have learned that corn fed to hogs is 
a better paying proposition. 

Iam confident that farmers in the East do 
not pay enough attention to raising hogs. It 
has taken us quite a long time to realize that 
there is money in the hog. And it has re- 
quired, in many instances, the ocular demon- 
stration afforded by the spectacle of the 
village butcher getting rich and taking to 
himself bank stocks, trolley bonds and mort- 
gages as the result of converting pigs into 
sausage and scrapple, and selling the product 
at good prices, to convince the farmer that in 
his squealing porker he has a money maker. 

In spite of the hue and cry against the 
packing houses in Chicago and elsewhere, 
pork will still command good prices; and 
why may not the farmer take advantage of the 
war upon the packers by setting up a modest 
concern of his own and supplying his nearest 
village with clean, wholesome products of the 
hog? Lard that is real ‘‘leaf’’; sausage that 
is not butcher scraps which harden and wrig- 
gle in the frying pan; scrapple that is clean 
and wholesome; and hams that are not ‘‘ doc- 
tored’”’?? I know farmers who are working 
just along those lines every fall and winter, 
and they are doubling their profits on their 
hogs. These are the farmers whose properties 
are continually improving in appearance, and 
whose bank accounts have that comfortable 
fulness which enables one to whistle at his 
work with an unfurrowed brow. In any event, 
I am sure that the farmer would find his 
proms considerably increased by raising more 
nogs. 

I have written so much about corn that I 
have little space left to discuss fodder and the 
silo, and the latter is such a large question 
that I will not take it up this month. But it 
has long been a conviction with me that in the 
matter of fodder we are extravagantly waste- 
ful. I have seen farmers, even in years in 
which hay has been high, leave their fodder 


in the fields all winter, hauling it home as 
convenience dictated (and often not at all). 
The common practise of scattering whole fod- 
der in racks or on the ground is wasteful in 
_the extreme, and uncleanly besides. 


package. I have never found entire satisfac- 
tion with fodder, run stalks and all, through 
a cutter. 


wheels, drills, engines, corn husker and baler. 


Shredded and baled fodder gives us an ideal 
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PATENT 


Watson E, Coleman, Patent 
Attorney, Washington, D. C. 
Advice free. Terms low. Highest ref. 
















aN werte PAY THE FREICHT 
and send 4 Buggy Wheels, Stee! Tire on - $7.75. 
f\i With Rubber Tires, @18.50. I mfg. wheels % to 4 in. 
2. tread. Top Buggies, $28.75: Harness $4.25. Write for 
Any), catalog. Learn how to buy direct. Repair Wheels $3.75. 
Og9 Wagon Umbrella FREE. W.J. BOOB, Cincinnati, 0. 














MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


PRESS CO., 
206 Watcr Stree 
@6¥ RACUSBE, N, ¥, 








Tire Steel Farm Wagon 
Wheels in America. We 
guarantee our patent 
Grooved Tire Wheels to 
be the best made by anybody 
anywhere. Write us. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO. 


BOX 14 HAVANA, ILL. 





GRAIN 








and FERTILIZER 


DRILL 


The YORK FOROE FEED DRILL combines 
lightness with etrength. Most complete drill made. No 











complex gearing to get out of order. Boxes are close to 
ie casily e Fully 
a uarant 
eel Ss 


Agents W anted. 
Write for catalogue. 








mpEacrton and Portable Engines, Threshers_and 
Saw Mills. FRIOK COMPANY, Waynesboro, Pa. 
















CYCLONE CORN HUSKER 
built for farmersown use. Only 6 
to 8H. P. voguired. Price 
reasonable. years in the 
field. It pays to do your own 
} shredding. Don’t depend on 

others to do the work. SOLD 
ON TRIAL. Catalogue and prices FREE. Write to-day. 
ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER €O., Box 5, Milwaukee, Wis. 


T 
$1450 STEEL BALER 


‘be greatest value ever offered in a baling ma- 
chine. Large feed opening, power head which gets balfmg press- 
ure outof every pound of horses’ pull, quick rebounding plunger, 
allowing two charges to each circleofthe team, and brake device 
which relieves team of any jerk from the rebound, makes it eas- 
ier for men and horses and capacity greatest. Our book (sentfree 
on request) quotes records of even 18 and 20 tons day after day 
with the same men and horses. Our press weighs 2,600 pounds. 
Some others weigh only 1,500 pounds. Is it any wonder such 
presses are continually breaking down and require constant ex- 
pense for repairs? Send in your order with draft and we wil) 
ship at once and guarantee as represented or money refunded. 


1S ey T 









GES ERTELS CO. 





The Baler for speed.’ Bales 12 to 18 tons a day. | 
Has 40 inch feed hole. Adapted to bank barn 
work. Stands up to its work—no digging holes 
for wheels, Seif-feed Attachment increases | 
} capacity, lessens labor, makes better bales and 
j does not increase draft. Send for catalogue, 


| Sandwich Mfg. Co., “122 Main St., Sandwich, lils. ; 


a 















How to bale Hay to bring the Sop of 
the market; how to make the best bale 
of anything balable, from pine shav- 
ings to wool; how to select the Baling 
Press best suited for your particular 
work—is all toldin 


Dederick’s Book 
SENT FREE 

It tells you things you must know to 

make the greatest profits. It tells you 

facts that may save you money later 

on, This valuable book and Annual 

Report on HayCropsent free on request, 


P. K. DEDERIOCK’S SONS, 
80 Tivoli St., Albany, N. ¥. 








40 TONSIN  44\ 
TEN HOURS ¢ 









Belt Power. 





ar Po 2 
COLLINS PLOW COM 





‘E Li The Press o To-day! 


Does more work for power used, and does it nicer and easier, 
than any other hay press made. 
Every approved device for easy, safe Operating 
m and perfect work. 


38 STYLES AND SIZES 


of presses. Don’t buy until you see the Eli catalogue. We 
mailit free. Write for it to-day, 


PANY, 114 Hampshire Street, Quincy, Illinois. 











Steel or Wood, Horse or 








ALL SET UP READY TO RUN. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE @ Co., 


Please send me IlTustrated Catalog No. L, 608 





Franklin and Monroe 8ts., Chicago: 


DOIN on kins cncichnciabs e's vervcai sean cdebicndbbpchadecmentns +4 RUE Bess < cpicsele ee Oe 
SPREE IID. «5 <00snc cows acc0c POs «00 cane puasuboewe ination octu dances ds ctRhsdeSientens coteus 
















ck of All Trades 


GASOLINE ENGINE 
NEW HOLLAND FEED MILL 


This is the only outfit that will 
grind Ear Corn satisfactorily 
with small power. The engine can 
also be used for pumping, saw- 
ing wood, shelling corn, cutting 
fodder, running cream separator. 
churn or washing machine. Sizes 
from 2H. P up to P., ver- 
tical, horizontal or portable. 


Ja 
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VINCENT’S BUDGET 

How we do rattle around in our forefath- 

ers’ shoes !—Blazed trees and reapers 
Don’t blow out the light too soon 


[ l is nice to light your lamp at the blaze of 
another man’s lantern; but do you think 
it is right to turn round and blow out the 


light of the one who was kind enough to help 
you out of the dark place? And yet, that is 
what many men are trying to do. 

I know of more than one young man, born 
and brought up on the farm, with the best 
father and mother in the world, who has cut 
loose from the old place and gone away to 
town, and who now never has a kind word 
for the fatm or the dear ones left behind. 

A young man I once knew, who had turned 
his back on the old folks and gone to town, 
got into wild ways as so many are apt to do, 
wasted his life, and then crept back to the 
farm and snuggled under the wing of the old 
bird again,—glad and thankful to get back, 
although he wouldn’t admit it. 

Tough on the fathers and mothers! Serpents’ 
teeth are nowhere near so sharp as ingratitude. 

I know of a young woman who never has a 

good word for her poor old father, now dead 
aad gone, but who always speaks of him as 
giving her a hard time while he was alive. It 
is a shame! He was, in fact, a good, kind 
old man. 

In a great building in one of our states, 
there is a collection of machines, new and old. 
Among other things there is a model of one of 
the first reapers ever made in this country. It 
is rude and clumsy. We would not think we 
could do anything with such a thing in these 
days. We would be inclined to laugh at that 
little old machine. But that reaper held the 
lamp that lighted the way for the beautiful 
machines which have come since. We ought to 
love it and speak well of it; for if that reaper 
never had been made, we should still be cut- 
ting grain witha cradle. 

It looks to me as if there is a deep hole in 
the heads of some folks, where the bump of 
veneration ought to be. We have cometoa 
queer time. Men care so little for their fellow 
men, If a good old man goes on to the other 
side, some of us hustle to get into his shoes 
and forget him as soon as we can. But how 
we do rattle around in those shoes! There 
are men to-day riding around in automobiles 
and rubber-tired wagons, whose fathers went 
to meeting in a bob-sled, behind a yoke of 
oxen. Thz at is all right, so far as it goes; but 
far too often the labors and the sacrifices 
which brought us luxuries have been forgot- 
ten forever. 

Through the woods on my farm I can trace, 
by certain trees, the line between my land 
and that of my neighbor. What about those 
trees ? Deep in their wood I find the “‘ blaze” 
by which the early settlers marked the divid- 
ing line when the country was new. Those 
trees have all these years stood there doing 
their duty as best they might. But what about 
the men who stood, in the old days, as blazed 
trees in the midst of the wilderness? Some 
of us want to sweep them out of the way; we 
wish we could forget all they ever did. 

And we try to undo the work of their hands 
as fast as we can. We are all the time tinker- 
ing at the constitution they thought out. We 
think we can make one that is far better. 
Blowing out the candle at which we lighted 
ourlamps! That is all. But we ought to be 
ashamed of it. 

It is about time now for the man on the 
back seat to get up and ask if we are to keep 
right on traveling in the tracks of the men 
who went before us. He wonders if we have 
learned nothing since father and mother were 
young folks. 

And I tell that man, ‘‘ That’s not what I 
am fighting for!”’ I know as well as he does 
that this is an advanced age. We can not 
stand still if we would ; the tide sweeps along 
fast. But there is such a thing as knocking 
out the props before we have our building 
fairly up. Don’t let us blow out the lamp that 





FROG: “COME ON IN, 
CHICK, THE WATER’S 
BULLY.” “WELLI 
GUESS NOT. vO YOU 
SUPPOSE I WANT TO 
GET ALL FRECKLED 
UP LIKE YOU ARE?” 





gave us our light until we are sure our own 
will burn. 

The men who have done their work and 
passed along were very careful and conserva- 
tive as to the value of their rights. We have 
blown out that light, and, groping our way by 
what is really only a poor little tallow dip, we 
are giving away privileges that we nay have 
to fight hard to get back. 

We have done this until now the company 
which wants to build a road through my farm 
will say to me if I don’t want that road there, 
“We will force you to give us the right of 
way, whether you want to do it or not.”” And 
we must sit still and see it done. 

In a thousand other ways we are beginning 
to suffer for our foolishness in blowing out a 
better light than we have ourselves. 

Every farmer likes a good horse, and every 
farmer’s wife should have set apart for her 
use whenever she wants it a horse that is not 
only safe for her to drive, but that is not a dis- 
grace to its harness as well. And don’t ask 
your wife every time she wants a horse why 
she wants to go. She is an equal partner in 
the business, and you have no right to ask her 
what she does not presume to ask you. 

Have you a wife who sees all your good 
points and knows nothing about those that are 
bad, who loves you and trusts you better now 
than she did when mt you and she stood up 
together and said, ‘‘I do’’? Then you are 
rich, no matter if there is not a dollar in the 
bank. 
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Dennis Outfit Free.—Fasysweep Dust Pan 
Handled with foot, dirt emptied without litter. Large 
Catalog very latest household articles, rapid sellers, 

RICHARDSON MFG. CO., Dept. 8, BATH. N.Y. 
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N addition to new engines, threshers and corn 

huskers of all siz 2€3, The Huber Mfg. Co., at Harris. ( 
burg, Pa., have a large assortment of second- hand ‘ 
and rebuilt e ngines rand threshers. These must be 
closed out within the next #) days. Write for prices. 


















Se STON SCALE $350 


>> ALSO PITLESS AND SHALLOW PIT 
SS 


AMERICAN SCALE CO. 
317 Fidelity Trust Bldg., KANSAS CITY, wo. GaitzuiLTS 


“HOOSIER JACK’. 


epmtantly adjusted. 
Bais a ims Works automatically. 
peel Vise, Lifts: Sack, 
Drill, Wire tretcher, 
Post Puller, etc. “all-in-one.” Simple 
and strong. Write for special introduc- > 
tory price and County Agents’ Propositon. 
Entorprise Foundry & Fence Co,, 409 8, Senate, Indianapolis, Ind, 


ARMER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


FILLED WITH MONEY MAKING 
IDEAS FOR THE FARMER. 


Only a few copies left—you can have one just for the 
asking. It is not a pamphlet but a cloth bound volume, 
164 pages. Edited by the leading Farm authorities in 
America. Prof. Holden edited the corn section. This 
book should be in every farmhouse in America. If sold 
in the regular way, it would cost $1.00. Youcan havea 
copy absolutely free, by simply stating in your letter 
what implements you are likely to buy next year and 
give us the name of your dealer. 

Your request must be made at once. It will be im- 
possible to obtain a copy at any price in a short time 
Address, J. I. Case Plow Works, Dept. L. 1., Racine, Wis. 


























15 Grade = 


— SSeS 


Build 
jal. We 


= 


arantee satisfaction. 


we will quote 
‘or Cata’ 
Household 
sales. 


yous Freight } prepai 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 


[== NEW STEEL 


roofing, such as we offer, is far superior to any other kind. It is easier to lay, lasts 
longer and costs less. No experience necessary to by, it. Justan nnn y, 
Hammer—the only tools you need. This roofing at 
mi- an Steel, painted red_ two si Any 
ated oF illustrated), “Vv” age 
oofing in 6 or 8 foot leng 
offer Pressed Brick Siding and Beaded 


as WE PAY THE FREIGHT TO ALL POINTS EAST OF COLORADO 


ney Oklahoma, Indian Territory and Texas. Prices to other points on application. 
Send in your order for as many squares as you may need to cover your new or old 

. Time has proved its enduring qualities. Thousands of Barns, Houses, Res: 
oultry Houses and Buildings of every kind are covered with this superior mater- 
gu Money cheerfully refunded if upon receipt of the mater- 

ou oy ee it yaw 4 represent i, 

just sen © materia! at our expense, and we will re 
want quick ccivery, now is the time to piace 7 your order. ‘ 
price on such Coveri 
No, wes. saowert prices on Roofing, Eve 
and everything needed on the Farm or the Home. We buy our goods at 


ROOFING and 
Siding $ 175 
PER i00 
sQ. FT: 









per 100 squa 
perfectly _ | aoe "inches wide by 
wd Sta: Seam costs $1.85. 
pe A Cyne we 
2.25 per 100 square f 









t 25 
Ceiling o piding ‘at 







or if you are not ao, satisfied in os way 

d the purchase p: you 

us-diagram of the Building you havet to cover, 
as we deem best suited for your purpose. 

rough, Wire, Pipe, zonene, 5 Plumbings, Doors, 

tsheriff’s and te receiver's 

CHICAGO 


Send 





y 
35TH & IRON STREETS. 








Paroid 


The Roofing With a 


Money-back 








Roofing- 





Paroid Lasts Longest 











UY one lot of Paroid; open it; in- 
spect it; apply it to your roof, 
and if then you are not satisfied 

that you have the best ready roofing 
made, send us your name and ad- 
dress, and we will send youa check 
for the full cost of the roofing in- 
cluding the cost of applying it. 








and cause hk 








Becau 
rust-proof tee proofed on both sides—the only caps that will not rust, work loose 
ea 


hese are some of the reasons why we can give Paroid so strong a guaranty—why it lasts 

so ar a it issolargely used by the U.S. Gov't. palmar. factories and farmers everywhere. 
we ask is that you try it, on our mone 

If your dealer cannot supply you, don’t t 


BUILDING PLANS FREE 


plans for Practical Farm Buildings. Better do it at once. 
10 MILL ST., EAST LE, MASS. 
F. W. — & SON, oF iiio MoNADNOCK BLDG. CHICAGO. 


Because it is made of the best felt—madein our own 
mills (established in 1817); other manufacturers buy 
their felt outside and simply saturate and coat it. 

Because it is soaked (not dipped) in a saturating 
compound which makes it water proof in every fibre, 

Because it is coated on both sides with the sapere om 
thickest, smoothest, toughest, most flexible coating 
used onany ready roofing. Don t take our word alone 
forit. Compare Paroid with any other, You can see 
and feel the difference, Paroid does not break or 
crack in the coldest weather or run in hot weather. 

use it is applied with our patented square, 


~ Dey a substitute but send for samples and prices. 


Enclose 4c in stamps and we will send 
you by return mail our 48-page book of 





<== 








DON 'T BUY GA SOLINE ENGINES 


iy starved oe age 


ps yee 6, 8U) or to on linder 
Ee io Bay ame folten” Quletiy saut 
usp pon Uaraiocen. ¥ 








LE PUMP co., 


d bulk ar 


» Meagher and 1 
14 


goo mounted roe A... eee 


ts. Chicago. THIS IS O 


UNTIL YOU INVESTIGATE 
“THE MASTER WORKMAN,” 
Son pe asoline. jparesene of 
Kien combination poreabi ratio cg ag 

8a combination ie, 8 on amy 
on por THIRD YEAR. 
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THE GRANGE ROUND-UP 


BY MORTIMER WHITEHEAD 


HE signing of the Rate Bill by President 

Roosevelt in the closing hours of Con- 
gress, giving additional powers to the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission in the regulation 
of railroads in the interests of all the people, 
was the fingl round-up in a series of events first 
set in motion by the Grange over thirty years 
ago. The farmers of the West had contributed 
.o building railroads; many millions of acres 
of public lands were given them by Congress. 
Farmers tried to ship their own cattle, grain, 
etc.; could not do it. Some other fellow in 
the ring had obtained special secret rates, so 
that farmers could not compete with them in 
shipping. The Grange was just starting. It 
grew up rapidly on the anti-monopoly idea. 
State laws were passed in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Iowa and other states regulating rates. On 
appeal cases these laws were sustained by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and it 
was forever settled that ‘‘the creature must 
be subject to its creator.’’ Then it was found 
that these state laws did not give protection 
on ‘‘through rates’’ to the seaboard. The 
farmers united in the Grange asked for the 
Inter-State Commerce Law, and after years of 
battle won it. No more rebates, no more secret 
rates, ‘‘ a square deal for all.’? But monopoly 
was only checked, not conquered. The laws 
did not give power enough to the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission; the people demanded 
more protection, and the Grange was the 
mouthpiece. President Roosevelt led as he 
led the Rough Riders at San Juan hill, and he, 
as in his old cowboy days on the western 
cattle ranges, did good work in the final round- 
up in pressing for the action by Congress and 
in signing the bill. ° 

The Grange is not the enemy of railroads. 
Its Declaration of Purposes reads to-day as it 
did thirty-five years ago: ‘‘We hold that 
transportation companies of every kind are 
necessary to our success, that their interests 
are intimately connected with our interests, 
and harmonious action is mutually advantage- 
ous, keeping in view the first sentence in our 
declaration of principles of action, that ‘In- 
dividual happiness depends upon general 
prosperity.” “We are not enemies of railroads, 

_ navigating or ireigating canals, nor of any 
corporation that will advance our industrial 
interests, nor of any laboring classes. We 
are opposed to such spirit and management 
of any corporation or enterprise as tends to 
oppress the people and rob them of their just 
profits. We are not enemies of capital, but 
we oppose the tyranny of monopolies. 

Ex-Governor Nash, of Ohio, said when 
speaking of the value of the Grange tofarmers: 
““That while there was only about ten per 
cent. organized yet that ten per cent. had been 
instrumental in securing more legislation that 
was beneficial to the agricultural interests 
than the entire other ninety per cent. who 
were unorganized. 

The passage by Congress of the bill remov- 
ing the internal revenue tax from denaturized 
alcohol, will prove a great blessing to farmers 
as well as to others. A better, safer and cheaper 
light and fuel, a good motive power, a market 
for farm products before wasted. The bill 
first takes the devil out of alcohol and then 
sets -it free. It has been a hard question 
hitherto to answer—why did the Almighty put 
alcohol into everything that grows to poison 
and to madden the human race? But it will 
be-answered completely when cheap alcohol, 
forever rendered incapable of working mis- 
chief to one, turns the wheels of industry and 
warms and illuminates the homes of the 
people. Second only in importance to its 
work in securing rural mail delivery is that 
done by the united farmers in bringing about 
free alcohol. 

The members of the Grange in Pennsylvania 
are making a specialty of a measure asking 
the next legislature to increase the state aid 
appropriation for township reads from fifteen 
to fifty per cent. 

The members of the Grange in several 
states are agitating and educating public senti- 
ment in favor of a two-cent-a-mile passenger 
rate to every one, and the abolition of all free 
Passes, 

During July and August Past National Lec- 
turer Mortimer Whitehead filled a series of 
Summer Field meetings among the Granges 
of Vermont, New Hampshire, Kansas and 
Michigan. Speaking at fifty-seven different 


oints, at many of which several thousand 
armers were present. 

At the meeting of the Oregon State Grange, 
this summer, a resolution was passed propos- 
ing a law whereby a public officer coul 


be 











made to give up his office by petition and 
popular vote, whether or not his term had ex- 
pired. It is named the “ recall.’?’ Why not? If 
a ‘‘ public servant’’ can not or will not carry 
out his pledges before election, and ‘‘ make 
good’”’ for all the people, why not “ recall”’ 
him by popular vote? 

The subjects prepared for discussion by 
National Lecturer Gaunt for September, are: 
What bulletins have been issued by our ex- 
periment station the present year, and have 
farmers generally availed themselves of their 
instruction? Is it advisable to offer prizes to 
stimulate interest in various lines of Grange 
work? Should a plant for the cold storage of 
fruit be established in this locality? 

Progressive farmers, their boys and girls, 
are uniting with the Grange faster than ever 
before,—and they all read FARM JOURNAL. 





Qn this page are advertisements of fences, roofing 
and patents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal, Itis to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 


Wire Fence ?9¢ 


48-in. stock fence per rod only 

Best high carbon coiled steel sosing wire, 

Catalog offences, tools and supplies 

Buy direct at wholesale, Write today. 
ON FENCE CO. Box 61, Leesburg, 0. 


LAWN FENCE 


Madeof Steel. Lasts a life- 
time. We have no Agents. 
YYVYY) Sold to users at Wholesale Prices. 


TREE 7 Cts.a foot up. Cheaper 
than wood, Catclogue Free, 


BROTHERS, 
Box 339 Mancie, Indiana, 


LAWN FENCE 


Many designs. Cheap as 
rood, 3 page, Catalvete 


COILED SPRING FENCE 60, 
aBox G, Winchester, Ind 
















Pall all alls 











he thar 

a =f PACe ° a. — for 
ones, churches and cemeteries — also heavy steel 
ga fence—sold direct to consumer, Catalogue Free. 
ARD FENCE CO., ‘Box 23, MARION, IND. 


A Genasco Roof 
protects for years. 








Real asphalt is the natural fighter 
of all weathers — rain, snow, hail, 
heat, cold and sun. Coal-tar and 
other substitutes may keep off the wet 
for awhile, but they soon dry - out, be- 
come brittle, and go to pieces. 

Genasco Ready Roofing is made of 
asphalt from Trinidad Pitch Lake, put 
through a process perfected by our 
twenty-five years’ study and use of as- 
phalt. Genasco roofs keep the fighting 
qualities of natural asphalt for years. 

Mineral and smooth surface, several 
weights. 

Ask your dealer. 

Write us, anyway, for Book IV and 


samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt in the world 
PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco 
15 


New York Chicago 








48 p. book free. Highest refs. 
Long experience. W. L. Fitz- 
gerald & Co., Washington,D.C, 


PATENTS 


A an 















vj 




















VW FSU 






Mihm ih om F 4 

Wi Wisiace’ THAT Rofdes 
WANE SHOULD BEI 
H)\))!" WATER PROOF, 


WEATHER PROOF, ACID |) 







fi //:},- PROOF,WIND PROOF. 


Hi:1¢"NO\SPECIAL TOOLS! ; \! 
“INSTRUCTIONS. NAILS; |. 
WMH “AND CEMENT PACKED ?° 
igo INSIDE EVERY ROLL. };} 
Mi Is2- PLY, 108 FEET) 
tee th, PER ROLL | 
WRITE TODAY FOR PRICES 
.) AND INFORMATION :’ |! 


(|THE: BERGEROID ROOFING CO. 
a CANTON. OHI. | * ii 





















‘THE thrifty farmer doesn't wait until 
after the frost has gilded his pump- 
kins before he thinks about the protection 
of his stock in the c-o-l-d Winter days. 
Now—in the beautiful days of Autumn 
—is the time for thought and action, 
Carey’s Roofing affords the best protec- 
tion for all farm buildin Is easily and 
cheaply laid over old shingle and metal 
roofs, without removing same. Is equally 
adapted to flat or steep surfaces. Being a 
non-conductor of heat and cold, 


Flexibi CAREY'S Cement 
‘ROOFING 


is the very best material for siding stock 
buildings and poultry houses, 

The illustration shows the construction of 
Carey’s Roofing. The base is of felt-—not cheap 
shoddy, but long fibred wool, On top of this base 
is Carey’s asphalt cement—the marvelous com- 
position which forms the real body. Imbedded in 
the upper surface of the asphalt cement is East 
India burlap, the weather side of which is treated 
with our cement compound, completely filling 
meshes and pores. The four layers, under tre- 
mendous pressure, are compressed into @ solid, 
but flexible, indivisible sheet. ; 

Carey’s Roofing resists fire, will notmelt, 
dry out, rot, crack or break and its e 
i ticity isas great years after the ravages 
i of heat and cold, as on the id laid. e 
Hi Carey patentlap protects nailheads, assur- 
i) ing a perfect union of rooting toroof-board. 

Carey's Roofing is sold from shipping 
ii pointa conveniently located all over the 
country, insuring lowest freight rates. 
Write to-day for a sample of Carey's Roof- 
ing and illustrated booklet—both Frez. 
THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO. 
20 Wayne Ave., Cincinnati, O. 























Fill out this coupon, mentioning size of 


your building, and mail to us— 


The Philip Carey Mfe. Co.:— Matl Free 
Sample of your Roofing and Catalog to 
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“Law For THE FARM 


Lease with privilege of renewal—Putting 
out poison—Injury to runaway horses 
—Oral contract 

{Legal inquiries from Our Folks may be submitted 
and will be answered in the paper, each in its turn, if 
of interest to the general reader ; but there will be so 
many questions that printed answers may be long 
delayed. Those who want an immediate reply by 
mail should remit one dollar, addressed “ Law Depart- 
ment,” this office.] A. H. THROCKMORTON. 

EASE with Privilege of Renewal: Where 

-~ Aphas rented his farm to B for one year 
with the privilege of three years, can A dispos- 
sess B at the end of one year if B pays rent ac- 
cording to the contract, or can B hold the farm 
three years? M. J. C., Michigan. 

If B pays the rent and complies with the 
other terms of the lease, he is entitled to hold 
the farm for three years and can not be evicted 
before the expiration of that time. 


Putting Out Poison: Is it lawful for a per- 
son to put out poison along the highway or 
on the lands of third parties for the alleged 
purpose of destroying wolves, when it is 
dangerous to domestic animals and even to 
persons? R. M., Minnesota. 

Negligently putting out poison where it may 
cause injury to domestic animals or to persons 
is not only a tort for which damages for the in- 
jury may be recovered in a civil action, but may 
also constitute a crime. Quoting from Clark 
on Criminal Law, ‘‘A person who causes an- 
other’s death by the negligent use of a pistol 
or gun, where the negligence is not so wanton 
as to make the killing murder, or who causes 
death by negligently leaving powder or poison 
where it may endanger life, or by reckless 
driving, or a physician or other person who 
causes death by gross negligence in treating 
disease or performing an operation, is guilty 
of manslaughter.”’ 


Injury to Runaway Horses: Where A is 
driving along the highway and his horses be- 
come frightened and run into a fence on the 
side of the road where they are injured against 
a wagon tire nailed to the fence posts, can he 
recover damages from B,the owner of the 
fence? OLD SUBSCRIBER, WVew York. 

If B’s fence was located on the line, where 
it belonged, A could not recover, since B, of 
course, had the right to place the fence where 
it was and the fence was not of such a charac- 
ter as to be dangerous to persons using the 
highway. If the fence encroached on the 
highway, it would be a public nuisance, which 
would subject B to a criminal prosecution, 
and also to a civil suit for damages by any 
person who has sustained special damage by 
reason of the intrusion of the fence on the 
road. Such partial obstruction of the road, 
however, could scarcely be said to be the 
natural and proximate cause of the injury to 
the horses, and would hardly justify an action 
by A against B for damages. 


Oral Contract: Can A recover damages 
from B for breach of an oral contract made 
before witnesses ? 

Massachusetts. SUBSCRIBER. 

Some oral contracts are enforcible and 
others are not. In general, the following con- 
tracts are required by statutes in all the 
states, copied after an English statute called 
the Statute of Frauds, to be in writing to be 
enforcible : 

1, Contracts of an executor or administra- 
tor to pay the debts of the estate out of his 
own pocket. 

2. Contracts to answer for the debt, default 
or miscarriage of a third person, as, for ex- 
ample, the oral contract of a surety. 

8. Contracts made upon consideration of 
marriage. This does not apply to mutual 
promises to marry, but to contracts to per- 
form certain collateral acts, as the conveyance 
of property, upon consideration of marriage. 

4. Sales of land, or other contracts concern- 





SS es 
Hamman TU 


“THAT'S A NICE LITTLE COTTAGE. WHO LIVES THERE?” 





“MR. BROWN. A RICH UNCLE WILLED HIM A 
LARGE FORTUNE.” “AND WHO LIVES IN THE 
MANSION UP YONDER?” “MR, SMOOTH, THE 
LAWYER WHO SETTLED THE ESTATE ” 





ing land or any interest in land. In many 
states this applies only to contracts for the 
sale of land or for a lease thereof for a longer 
term than one year. 

5. Contracts that can not be fully performed 
within one year from the time of making. 
These would include, for example, a contract 
to perform certain personal services for a 
period of five years, but not a contract to sup- 
port another person for a period of five years, 
as this latter contract would be fully per- 
formed by the death of the person to be sup- 
ported within one year from the making of 
the contract. 

Contracts thus required by the statutes of 
frauds to be in writing are not illegal where 
made without written evidence, but if one 
party fails or refuses to perform his part, no 
action for breach of the contract can be suc- 
cessfully maintained, becalse no evidence but 
written evidence will be allowed to be in- 
troduced. 

In general, all other contracts are enforcible 
even though merely oral, though in some 
states a few other classes of contracts must 
be in writing to be enforcible. 





On this page are advertisements of engines, stump 


puller and roofing. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
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When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
hiscardin the Farm Journal. Itistoyour interest to 
do so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 





~~ am — ~* S 
Catalog FREE. Hercules Mfg. Co., 0 


| MAKE MONEY 


pulling stumps, grubs, etc., 
and clearing land for your 
B self and pr Bn Hercules 
“Stump Puller is the best, 


ept. D, Centerville, lowa. 
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Steam 
Engines 


have been for many years 
the most reliable, most ef- 
ficient and best adapted all 
around powers the farm- 
er could buy. No other 
kind of power so thorough- 
ly satisfactory, Made in 


Sizes and Styles Adapted 
To All Farm Needs. 
Horizontal, “Guiek,” Portable, on skids, for 





walling, etc. Quick; easy steamers. Built for 
long service, ou want, above all, reliability 
ina power. Then investigate the old reliable 
Leffels before you buy. Write for free 
giving all particulars. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 


Box 184, Springfield, Ohio. : 











Vt réhe tip y' 
ar) 
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4 Man With 9,000 Chickens Entrusts Them to It \N 


Mr. Harry Rosenbaum, of Freneau, N. J., says; ‘‘I think I have used all kind 
col veciuan, but none has given me Je satisfaction that Rex Flintkote has. 


of pre 
Rex 
oungsters on my plant. 
can, with pleasare, safely recommend 
see it, I will be g 


an even temperature in them, 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


Rex Flintkote, made of chemically treated long-fibre wool, offers better protec- : 
* tion and more kinds of protection than any other roofing, and is as easily laid as a 


lintkote at the present time shelters 1,000 White | dott ’ 
That in itself expresses my entire faith in Rex Flintkote. 
ex Flintkote, and if anyone wishes to 
lad to show them how it has stood the test. 


Rex Flintkote Roofing is so thoroughly fire-resisting that it has 
been taken intact from buildings nearly consumed by inside fires. This 
property makes it a protection against outside sparks and firebrands. 

Being a non-conductor of heat and cold, Rex Flintkote not only 
keeps poultry houses, dairy houses, etc., dry, but it tends to preserve 
Makes best possible sidings. 


Wyandotte hens and 8,000 





~ carpet. If you don’t get the genuine, you lose something. The boy trade-mark 
‘ is the sure guide. If your dealer hasn’t the geriuine, write us for the name 
of adealer who has. We will send you also samples of Rex Flintkote, 


and a booklet on roofing, free. 


For 4c. to pay postage we will 


send free a valuable booklet, ‘‘How to Make Poultry Pay.” 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO. 
63 India Street, Boston, Mass. 
Agents everywhere 
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This is the first of the fall months, vaca- 
tions are over, and we shall soon begin our 
campaign for those million subscribers. We 
hope to get them; but it depends on you, 
kind reader. If you, and all other friends of 
the paper such as you, will get us at least 
ONE new subscriber, the million will be 
veached. May we count on you? 

Tell the neighbors about the FARM JouR- 
NAL. We’d do more than that for you. 

In sending in your subscription always 
state whether new or renewal. If all would 
do this, we should be saved a lot of clerical 
work, 

We shall thank the postmaster to notify 
us if any copies of this paper are not taken 
out, but are left dead in the office. No 
defunct subscribers on our lists if we know 
it. Postmasters are required to do this by 
law ; hope they will not forget. 





FAIRNESS IN EVERY LINE 


I have read your paper for twenty years 
and have not yet gotten tired of it. It is 
always cheery and bright and has the stamp 
of truth and fairness in every line. Please 
do not take this as gush. The disclosures 
of dishonesty in all lines of business of late, 
make an honest effort shine out all the 
brighter, and it deserves commendation. 

Mendon, O. T. W. B. B. 


+e> = 


FROM THE GOOD DOCTOR 


DEAR Mr. ATKINSON: For myself Iwould 
have the pearl of publications, my FARM 
JOURNAL, were it to cost as much as the 
great erudite, ‘‘heavy’’ periodicals. It is 
the sweetest and most wholesome thing 
that comes to me. Our illustrious confrere, 
Ricord, had a Madonna hanging in his 
private*rooms, that, after the day spent in 
contact with diseases expotential of the 
world’s sin and shame and woe, he might 
rest his brain and perfume his heart in con- 
templation of incarnate purity. With some 
such sentiment I welcome the FARM JouR- 
NAL. It isso clean and so sunny and sodainty 
and so frank and so fearless. As I run 
through it I feel as I do when I am strut- 
ting over the fields, under God’s sky, 
enraptured with Nature’s lovely form and 
melodious voices. What changes? Please 
make no changes. I am afraid you might 
mar a perfect work. 

Montourville, Pa. Dr. W. B. K. 














DOES IT PAY TO ADVERTISE ? WELL, IF YOUR BUSI- 
NESS ISN’T WORTH ADVERTISING, BETTER ADVER- 
TISE IT FOR SALE 





On this page are advertisements of stump pullers, 
powers, scales, drillers, mills, engines and mail box. 


Bs ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write toan advertiser tell him that yousaw 
his card in the Farm Journal. Itts to your interest ta 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 
































SEPARATORS AND PO 
ad 


, 2 and 3 horses ; level or even tread. 
Sweep Powers, 2 to 8 horse; Hand 










and Power Corn Shellers, Feed eed Milis; Saws; § 
and Wood Rollers; Engines, 3 to 25 H. : misanted er slutiomary. 


Cutters; 
THE MESSINGER MFG. ©0., Tatamy, Pa. 









WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
OsSsSGoood's HicHu 
GRADE SCALES. ALL 
Kinos.liicentrat sr 


OsGoopD SCALE Co 
BINGHAMTON,N.Y. 


FAST DRILLING 


pays, charge is by the foot, Make Mone 
with the = uf ° 


Crown Drilling Machine 


Best type in the world for drilling 
water, oil, or gas we ‘ 
depth, Catalog shows why Crown Hl 
excels. Write for it. It is free. 
Orown Drilling Machine Oo., §& 
100, Akron, 0 






















Learn Why 
You Should 
Buy The 


MONARCH MILL 


If you are interested it will pay you to send at once for 
our catalogue, and learn why a Monarch Mill is the best 
for you to have. We explain every detail fully and we 
back it all up with our guarantee that covers everything. 
In the interests of better milling methods drop us a 
postalat once foracopy. It’s Free. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., P. 0. Box 267 Muncy, Pa, 











Saves You One Horse 


The McVicker Gasoline. Engine costs less 
bo mg 0 er does ahorse’s work and eats 
only when s per horse- 
working. Costs Ic an hour power to 
run. It will saw wood, pump water, churn, 
shell corn, chop feed, turn a wringer, run 
the washing machine or operate a cream 
separator or fanning mill. 


. 
The McVicker 
Gasoline Engin 
doesn’t complain and never gets tired. It will 
work day or night, and as long as you want 
itto. You don’t have to tend it. Just start it 
and leave it to do the work. The McVicker 
has one-third the parts of any gasoline engine, 
has no mysterious cogs, gears, cams, tumb- 
ling rods or ratchets to get out of order and 
cost money for repairs. You won’t be both- 
ered with break-downs if you own a McVicker. 
It is automatic, a child can run it. You buy at 
bergen prices if you buy now. Send for 
FREE Catalog “G” that will tell you how 
to save labor, time and money, A post card 
request brings this fine book, postpaid, by 


return mail. 
MFG. CO., ALMA, MICH. 


8. L. LAMBERD CO., Baltimore, Md. 
THE BITTLE-CHARLES CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
or C.H.CANFIELD, 804 Boyden Avenue, Syracuse, N.Y. 

















THE BEST RURAL MAIL BOX 
made to first person sending address 


WE CIV of Canvasser for Petitions for new 


Rural Route. Send name and get our liberal offer. 
Kentucky Stamping Co., Dept. 225, Louisville, Ky. 


Water Raises Itself 


Easiest way, cheapest, always at work. 
Raise any height witha 


RIFE "ra" 


an you need is running 
water. One foot fall raises 
30 feet. 30daysfreetrial. Bookfree, Address 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2102 Trinity Bidg, New York. 


MOTSINGER AUTO-SPARKER 


and runs 
Gas: Engines without Batteries, 


m No other machine can do it success- 
¢ a { for lack of original patents own- 
va, edbyus. No twist motion in our 
Catalog & Li drive. No belt or switch necessary. 
FANo batteries whatever, for make 
with « > y and break or jump-spark. Water 
fall BAe and dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 
infor- MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO., 

mation. 16 Main St.,Perdieton, Ind.,U.$.A. 
























Write 
to-day. 


















There is no gas en- 
gine as simple as an 
Olds—compare it with 
others and this statement 


is proved. The repairs cost 
practically nothing. 


The Most Economical Engine 


For pumping, sawing wood, feed grinding, 
churning, and all farm work. 


The reason why is interestingly told in our cata- 
log mailed on request. Tell us your require- 
ments and we will help you figure out what you 

need. Send for our catalog showing Type A (2 

8h. p.,) Type G (8-50 h. p.,) Types K and N (12 

1200 h. p., used with our Gas Producer, it will 
reduce fuel cost 75 per cent.) 


Celebrated Picture Free. 


For 4c in stamps to pay cost of mailing we 
will also send you Rosa Bonheur’s “ Horse 
Fair,” the most celebrated animal pic- 
ture in the world, size 16x20 beauti- 
fully colored, suitable for framing. 
OLDS GAS POWER CoO., 
Formerly Olds Gasoline Works, 
925 Chestnut St., Lansing, Mich. 










































that satisfies in these I. H. C. powers. 
Many sizes, several styles. You will 
find on the list a power that is per- 
fectly adapted to your wants. Along 
with adaptability you get certainty, a 
guarantee that your engine will not 

o on astrike and leave you in the 
urch when youwanttouseit. They 
are built with the utmost simplicity 
because we know that farmers who 
want power are not expected to be 
expert mechanics. You will have no 











INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S. A, 
(INCORPORATED) 


I. H. C. 


Engines. 


Your Choice 
of Fuel 


Gas, Gasoline 
or Alcohol. 











trouble operating—ordinary care is 
all that is required. You will get 
more power than we rate the engine 
at. It will cost you least for fuel, 
least for repairs. No experiments go 
out of our shops. he test of 
every engineis complete. Buying an 
I. H. C. power is buying a certainty. 

In the Vertical and Horizontal sizes 2 to 15 
horse you will find power to meet every re- 
quirement from running a sewing machine or 
cream separator to a corn husker and shedder 
or threshing machine, 

Call on the International agent or write for 
catalogue, 
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FARMERS’ PROBLEMS 


I 


WE. are in receipt of the following letter : 
““Dear Epitor: Your recent articles 
on the automobile situation have been read 
by the writer with considerable interest. 
It seems to me that it is hardly possible 
that the machine itself is the chief cause of 


complaint, but rather that the offender is the 
idier who has nothing else to do but to 
run an automobile (which, the chances are, 
his father bought) up and down the public 
highway, just for the fun of it. Would you 
allow me to suggest some of the possibili- 
ties of the automobile in the future as re- 
gards the economic and social conditions 
in both city and country ? These suggestions 
are based on the assumption that the main 
rural highways will be macadamized in the 
near future, which is conceded ; and like- 
wise that the district around each city which 
has the city for ‘‘central,’’ 7. ¢., has free 
use of the various city circuits in return for 
the rental of the ’phone, will be consider- 
ably increased, which is also conceded. 


II 


First : It is possible that the department | 


stores, or a combination of stores in our 
larger villages and smaller cities, say, one 
or two towns in each county, will run auto- 
mobile delivery wagons, starting from the 
town every morning, or every other morn- 
ing as the interests of trade may require, 
and run on stated routes, ten, fifteen, or 
even twenty miles into the country, making 
it possible to order groceries, meats, etc. , to- 
night, and have them for dinner to-morrow. 

Second : I believe that the time will come 
when it will be possible to take the auto- 
mobile bus at the door of your rural resi- 
dence, at stated periods of, say, every hour, 
and ride to the county seat, or other large 
town, for ten cents. In fact, I understand 
that similar lines are even now being started 
on unimproved roads for summer use. 

III 

Third : However different it may be from 
a sentimental standpoint, the fact remains 
as an economic truth, that the horse can 
not develop so many foot-pound-seconds of 
energy available for use, for every dollar’s 
worth of fuel, as some of the mechanical ma- 
chines, nor can they do as rapid work. The 
electric car has displaced the horse car ; the 
steam thrasher, the old horse-power ; the 
power hay press, the horse press ; and the 
automobile truck is rapidly displacing the 
similar horse vehicle. This would be very 
economical where strict division of labor 
exists, but would of course not be, other- 
wise ; hence the possibility of the dealer col- 
lecting farm produce instead of the farmer 
delivering it. 

Fourth : The placing of the rural districts 
within easy reach of the city would quickly 
stop the tendency of the times to make the 
country the home of the tenant only ; and 
with the adjustment of other opportunities 
which is already taking place, such as 
school privileges, etc., would make the rural 
districts the popular home of the business 
and professional man as well. Thus the 
future may have in store not only the urban- 
izing of the country, but also the ruraliz- 
ing of the city, which would be no bad 
state of affairs as regards the interests of 
the nation.’’ W. Ray MIDDLETON, 

Flint, Michigan. Civil Engineer. 

IV 


It is hard to tell for a surety what the 
future will bring forth, and it is fair for 
earnest, thoughtful, intelligent people to 
prophesy. There is certainly plausibility 
in the conjectures of our correspondent. 
It seems likely that vehicles propelled b 
gasoline, electricity or 2 a 5 power will 
come into more general use than they are 
at present. But it is manifestly wrong for 
vehicles, almost as large and dangerous 
looking as locomotives, to be driven at a 
rapid rate, often by speed-crazed men, on 
the narrow roads intended only for horses, 
and which are built and kept in repair by 


the owners of horses. Many of our best 
roads are now so monopolized by the 
automobiles that they are largely aban- 
doned by the farmers, who seek the back 
roads to be out of danger. 


V 


Here is a case, and only one of thousands 
of similar ones that are being brought to 
our attention: ‘‘ EpITOR FARM JOURNAL : 
I have always lived in the country. When 
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i are built to please 
fagae you. “ Low prices 
h.and more sales” is 
our motto. Jn#vestigate, look over our designs, etc. 

rite for catalogue, FREE. 
Dwiggins Wire Fence Co., 53 Dwiggins Ave., Anderson, Ind. 


DRIVE IN COMFORT 
sim 
Proof 

Buggy 








and _ is : ‘ 
turned into the perfect open top conveyance for fine 
days. One buggy for all weather. Lightest storm 
proof bu, made, the only one that works per- 
ectly Jonvenient, comfortable, honestly built. 
Write for catalogue M. 


Fouts & Hunter Carriage Mfg. Co., 13!.$,Third St, 














WE SAVE YOU MOWEY ON STOVES. 


Send for free cata. . t will convince you. 
ROYAL MFG. CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Better calves at half the cost and trouble. 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal. 


At your Dealer’s, or Blatchford’s Calf Meal Factory, 
Waukegan, Ill. Booklet free. 
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Superior to any other make. Do more 
and better work require less power 


and produce a better’ grade Yj 
feed. Write for Catalog jand / 
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Is the only mill 
made with @ 
double set of grind- 
ers. Easiest running 
strongest end most 
durable. Especially 
adapted for gasoline 
engines. 


‘ ©. S. KELLY CO., 
143 Lime St., Springfield, Ohio 


Did Your | 
Pump Freeze 
Last Winter ? 


If you had a “ Williams” you would 
say, Vo. “* Williams ’’Patented Pumps 
are practically Woo Pumps made of 
fron and will last for gonme. Guaranteed. 
Stock made of steel. ase adjustable. 











Brass Drain cock prevents freezing. Rubber 
Valve - seat interchangeable. To replace 
an old suck-leather, just remove fulcrum 
and handle. All Repairs Done Above Cround. 


OF WRITE FOR INTRODUCTORY OFFER. 
WILLIAMS PUMP COMPANY, 
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360 Harmon St., Indianapolis, Ind. 




















tells everything. 


Colored plates. 


BIGGL 


Handsomely Printed and 
Beautifully Hlustrated, 


BY JACOB BIGGLE 
No. 1—BIGGLE HORSE BOOK 


All about Horses—a Common-sense Treatise, with more 
than 74 illustrations; a standard work. Price, 50 Cents. 


No. 2—BIGGLE BERRY BOOK 


All about growi g Small Fruits—read and learn how. 
Beautiful colored plates. Price, 50 Cents. 


No. 3—BIGGLE POULTRY BOOK 


All about Poultry; the best Poultry Book in existence; 


No. 4—BIGGLE COW BOOK 


All about Cows and the Dairy Business; new edition. 


No. 5—BIGGLE SWINE BOOK 


All about Hogs—Breed ing, Feeding, Butchery, Diseases, 
etc. Covers the whole ground. Price, 50 Cents. 


(sn 
Ba No. 6—BIGGLE HEALTH BOOK 


Gives remedies and up-to-date information. A household 
necessity. Extremely practical. Price, 50 Cents. 


No. 7—BIGGLE PET BOOK 


For the boys and girls Gistioniod’. Pets of all kinds and 
how to care for them. Pr 


A Farm Library 
of unequalled value. 
Practical, Up to 
date, Concise and 
Comprehensive, 


BOOKS 


Profusely illustrated. Price, 50 Cents. 


Sound Common-sense. Price, 50 Cents. 


ice, 50 Cents. 
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No. 8—BIGGLE SHEEP BOOK 


Covers the whole ground. Every e full of d ad- 
vice. Sheep men praise it. Price, 5D Cents. on 


Farm Journal 


is your paper, made for you and not a misfit. It is 29 years 
old ; it is the great boiled-down, hit-the-nail-on-the-head, 
quit-after-you-have-said-it Farm and Household paper in the 
world—the biggest paper of its size®in the United States of 
America—having more than Three Million regular readers. 

Aer ONE of the BIGGLE BOOKS, and the FARM 
JOURNAL 5 YEARS (reminder of 1906, and all of 1907, 1908, 
ress for A DOLLAR BILL. 


Sample of FARM JOURNAL and circular describing BIGGLE BOOKS, free. 


WILMER ATKINSON CO., 
PUBLISHERS OF FARM JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA. 
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a little child I used to run to the field with 
my brothers to ride to the barn, and since 
I was eleven years old I have always 
driven a horse whenever I cared to, until 
two years ago, at which time I was driving 
with two of my grandchildren when we 
met an automobile. My poor horse was 
wild with fear ; he rushed into the gutter, 
upset, threw us all out, dragged me a short 
distance, made a smash-up of the buggy, 
and ranaway. We escaped without serious 
injury, except the shock to my nerves ; the 
otherbruisesand wounds have healed, butmy 
nerves have been bad ever since, so I do not 
enjoy driving at all. We are ina sad plight. 
I am fifty-eight years old, and it is almost 
unbearable to think that my son’s wife, 
myself and three little girls must stay at 
home because it is not safe to drive. More 
than half of our friends are denying them- 
selves the pleasure and profit of driving, 
because they are not safe on the road. We 
think it cruel to be deprived of the pleasure 
and privilege that is our very own.’”’ A. C.V. 
VI 

Cruel indeed it is, and there is no justi- 
fication for it whatever. What should be 
sought after is the greatest good to the 
greatest number. Here we have nearly one- 
half of our rural population, numbering 
many millions, under dire danger and stress 
through the thoughtlessness and reckless- 
ness of a class of lawbreaking automobil- 
ists, insignificant in numbers, who persist 
in conduct that would land them in prison 
if they received their deserts, but against 
whom no remedy has yet been found. 

VII 

Westill believe that our position is sound ; 
that motor vehicles should have roads of 
their own, on which they can work off the 
speed craze of their drivers to the fullest 
extent. Steam locomotives are run on 
tracks built for the purpose ; trolley cars 
and automobiles should be treated the 
same way....Jf is not only unjust but it is 
really wicked to deprive the women and 
childreh of American farms of the privi- 
lege of driving upon the roads, whenever 
they wish to do so, and without hazard to 
life and limb. For idle sons of the get-rich- 
quick, and drunken chaffeurs, to go on 
larks, tearing through the country, fright- 
ening horses, killing animals, endangering 
human lives and destroying property values, 
as they do, is an outrage, and there should 
be a stop put to it. It is strange that decent 
owners of automobiles do not make some 
effective efforts to bring the lawbreakers 
to justice. They make a pretense, and that 


is all. 
VIII 


Our Folks will be interested in the Vir- 
ginia automobile law, which contains the 
following wholesome provision : 

‘The owner, operator, conductor, driver 
or occupant of any such machine shall keep 
a careful look ahead for the approach 
of horseback riders or vehicles drawn by 
horses or other animals, and upon the ap- 
proach of such riders or vehicles shall slow 
up, keep his machine under thorough and 
careful control, give ample roadway to such 
rider or vehicle, and if signaled by such 
rider or occupant of such vehicle, or be 
otherwise requested thereto, shall immedi- 
ately bring his vehicle to a full stop and 
allow ample room and time to allow such 
rider or vehicle to pass. And if requested 
so to do by the said rider or the occupant 
of said vehicle, the owner, operator, con- 
ductor, driver or occupant, if a male, of 
any such machine, shall lead the horse or 
horses past his machine. Should any horse 
ridden or driven in an opposite direction 


AUTO DRIVER: ‘“ WHAT’S 
THE MATTER !. AINT I 
ENTITLED TO HALF THE 
ROAD?” FARMERS: 
“YES, BUT YOU’RE NOT 
ENTITLED TO TAKE 
YOUR HALF OUT OF THE 
MIDDLE OF THE KOAD” 
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to that which the machine is traveling, give 
evidence of fright, then the duty of the 
driver shall be the same as if he had been 
signalled to by the rider of the horse or 
the occupant of the vehicle.”’ 

IX 


It has always been the law in most states 
that the thrasherman, in moving his engine 
and thrasher over the public roads, shall 
lead the horses of those he meets past the 
point of danger; and why the same rule 
should not apply to the devil wagon, is 
hard to understand. 
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block machine, hay press, saw mill and manure 
spreader. 
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t's Your Buggy <qemy 352 


It belongs to you for your free 
use for THIRTY DAYS, Write 
Us and we will send it. Fur- 
ther we’ll cover it with a 
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. Buy direct from maker and save money. Write 
for our big catalog giving full particulars. 
The Anderton Mig.Go., 7 Third St., Cincinnati, O. 
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AGENTS zed Quick Hatchet 
r. WAN Screw Driver 
| MERS ~ Staple Puller 
lS FAR Nail Claw 
Q STANO 8Y Wire Cutter 
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_ 7 
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si | OEvery Farmer Wants One at Sight 
— od One of our agents says he will make $1500 next year. We be- 
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Brectat Orrge and plan to Acrnrs, Make money now. « SPENCER, 
J.B. Foote (Dept.500) Fdry. Co. Fredericktown, O 5s Dwight,Ill. 
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MAKE *" GEMENT 


Blocks, Fence Posts, Drain Tile 
We furnish the Machines and Instructions. 
No Experience Necessary. 


Big Money Meking Blocks and Bricks 


or the Trade. 
Save Money on Your Buildings. Free Booklet. 


The Reed Mfg. Co., Box 103, Springfield, Ohio. 


GHAMPION 
HAY PRESS 


4-Horse Mounted 
Power or Gasoline 
Engine. 6 strokes 
of plunger to one 
‘round of horses. 
Side and end hitch. 
k Dropper. 2 to 8 
tons per hour. Full line of belt power presses. 


FAMOUS MFG. CO., 50 Chicago Ave., EAST CHICAGO, IND. 


ARRIACES 


BUGGIES and HARNESS 


Direct to user is our way. No 
middlemen between you 
and us. You save }¢. Our 
vehicles are sold on 30 

AYS FREE TRIAL. 

uaranteed 2 years. Get 
our offers before you buy, 
Write for Free Catalog. 


S. BUGCY & CART CO., 
Sta. 44 Cincinnati, O. 


LARGE BALE HAY PRESS 


5 wires. Guaranteed 4 tons an hour or no sale 
and freight refunded. Very strong, simple 
to understand. No jumpers required with 


SPENCER’S 


Rapid Hercules 
It’s a pleasure to operate 
this splendid ma- 
chine. Free cata- 
logue tells all 
about it. 
Write today. 
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SAW MILLS! 
Original DeLoach Patent 


Variable Friction Feed, and 
Friction Set Works. 

In sizes to suit any demand 
Do not buy a Cheap Imitation 

Get the Real Thing - Get a DeLoach 

Save Worry - Save Money. 

Make better lumber, more of it at the 
Least Cost. 


Write for catalogue of Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, 
Edgers, Lath Mills, Corn Mills, Water Wheels, etc. 


DeLOACH MILL MFG. COMPANY, 
Box 305, Atlanta, Georgia. 














Here’s the business end. 

It shows where the troubles lie with most 
spreaders. 

See the solid steel brace from beater’s end 
to the axle. That gives it the most solidly 
seated beater made. 

Then note the drive chain. There could 
not be a more direct application of power 
from wheel to beater. 

And that’s ali important. We learned by 
experience to do away with the gear drive; 
that power must be applied direct; that the 
steel pin chain beats anything else for trans- 
mitting power from wheel, 

Harpoon teeth (new feature) cut all straw 
and keep beater ends clean. — : 

Adjustable Pulverizer Rake is an exclusive 
Success feature—makes manure as fine or 
coarse as wanted. 

These are just a few Success features— 
things that go to make up the superiority 
it secors over other spreaders, 

The large axle in the Success is another 





Success— 


There’s Hard Work 


at this End 
of a Spreader 


thing to remember. Larger than in any 
other spreader. Experience shows the 
necessity, 

Its frame is second growth white ash. 

Never a set screw to hold parts to shafting. 

It has a force feed which is under per- 
fect control, Fast as wanted, slow as 
wanted, locked going up hill or down, no 
racing of apron. 

These are pointers, 

bot are on the Success spreader because 
experience covering nearly 30 years has 
demonstrated that they are essentials, 

Experiencs should count for something. 
Don’t get the impression that manure 
spreaders are all alike or nearly alike. Don’t 
- misled by a startling advertising head- 
ine. 

Do a little investigating before ra buy. 

Inquire of other users. You will find al- 
most as many Success spreaders in use as all 
other makes combined. 

The Success Spreader book tells a truthful 
story and tells it plainly. It will help you. 
Let us send you a copy. 





KEMP & BURPEE MANUFACTURING CO. 





Syracuse, N. Y. 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN 


We publish the Farm Journat for Our Folks. Our 
Folks, now numbering nearly three million, are all 
those into whose homes the paper goes—father, mother, 
son, daughter—all the members of the household, 
dwellers on farms and in villages throughout the land. 
Our first care is that its pages be honest and pure, and 
full of sunshine and hope; that it may ever help and 
never harm those who read it; and be a source of in- 
formation, profit, comfort and encouragement to all. 
The good that we can do is the most potent stimulant 
to our endeavor, and we trust it will always remain so. 

Secondly, we treat subjects in season only; we try 
to hit the nail on the head and not the thumb; we 
strive to know what to leave out as well as what to 
put in; that is, to boil things down; and we like a 
little fun as we go along, and to keep the paper young 
in spirit if not in years. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the 
plow handles, and our contributors are practical men 
and women who write with their sleeves rolled up, 
and who briefly and plainly tell the best and most 
profitable way of doing things on the farm and in the 
house, as learned from actual experience. 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every 
department, that we are enabled to present much use- 
ful and acceptable information to our readers, and to 
retain the confidence of our many friends, in every 
state of the Union, from year to year, and steadily to 
increase the number thereof. 
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“*The autumn time is with us! Its approach 
Was heralded, not many days ago, 
By hazy skies, that veiled the brazen sun, 
And sea-like murmurs from the rustling corn, 
And low-wvoiced brooks that wandered 

drowsily 

By purpling clusters of the juicy grape, 
Swinging upon the vine.’’ 





THEN AND NOW 

It may be remembered by Our Folks who 
were with us a few years back, how vigor- 
ously we assailed the trusts that were then 
forming, and some folks may remember 
taking us rudely to task for doing so. We 
remember it well. Some wrote us, as they 
do now of the automobile abuse, that we 
were off our base, that trusts had come to 
stay, that they were a necessary evil, that 
it was useless to inveigh against them. 
Some even stopped the paper on account 
of our position. Now how is it? Just as 
surely, time will justify our attitude on the 
automobile question:— American farm 
women must not be driven off the public 
highways ; they shall go driving whenever 
they feel like it. 





THE WEATHER 


Our usual and mutual salutation — and 
no country is free from the habit — is a re- 
mark as to the weather, as if we were all 
deeply interested in the various and chang- 
ing atmospherical, thermometrical and ba- 
rometrical disturbances and conditions. 

And most assuredly we are—each and 
all of us. Yes; and even to a greater ex- 
tent than we are willing to concede. We 
are all of us sensitive to weather effects— 
even more so than to any other—not only 
physically, but mentally and spiritually. It 
has a strange, yet subtle, power over our 
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bodies, our minds, and even over our emo- 
tions, our affections and our dislikes. It 
affects our entire being, for we are of such 
sympathetic construction that invisible 
wires of communication extend to, and 
connect, every part of brain and body. 

Upon these the weather has always its 
effect; and to a greater or a less degree, 
according to the health, mentally or bodily, 
of the individual. And the weather is 
always with us—whether we would or 
would not—wherever we may be, indoors 
or out-of-doors. 

We may close our senses to it, yet it is 
there. We may flee from it, yet it will 
follow and overtake us. It is, in reality, so 
close to us as to be a part of us, whether to 
enjoy or to endure. 





a ian — 


Neciect of little things means many an 
extra step for the farmer, and the loss of 
many a nickel. But the farmer has so many 
duties and so much to think of, that it is 
difficult to look after all the little things as 
he goes along. His neglect of small matters 
doesn’t always come from carelessness. 


Cut your coat according to your cloth. 
Most of the hard times on the farm, as well 
as everywhere else, come from living be- 
yond our means. The farmers of this coun- 
try ought to be happy. They may be happy ; 
but to be so they must keep their needs 
below their resources. 

Come, farmers, go right to work and, 
dropping the political hacks, elect some of 
your good, sound farmer friends to the 
offices this fall. The country would be a 
great deal better off if farmers would attend 
to their political duties a little closer. 


Don’t neglect the schools. The little red 
schoolhouse has been the alma mater of 
some of the biggest men that this country 
has produced ; and we can better afford to 
have inefficient colleges than poor district 
schools. 

How is the crop of boys and girls at your 
house this year? Good? Glad of it! No 
matter whether the corn and wheat and 
all things go wrong, if the harvest of young 
folks is all right. 

Estates are landscapes gazed upon awhile, 

Then advertised and auctioneered away. 

COwPER. 

The secret of happiness often lies in 
being ignorant of the mean things people 
say about us. 

Don’t worry, good folks, about things 
that can not be helped. Cheer up; better 
time coming. 

He drank whisky and tumbled into the 
gutter. 

Brethren, don’t speculate ! 





Sweet Autumn, with thy days of rest, 
Of all the year we love thee best / 

We love the beauty of thy trees, 

Thy frosty air, thy tranquil breeze ; 
We love thy leaves of russet hue, 

Thy grasses and thy wild flowers, too. 

















(Gentle and affectionate—considerate of petty of- 
Senders, but severe with great ones—watchful but 
discriminating—unchained and ready for business.) 








There is only one good Trust — that 
which men put in God. 


What Job Jobson owes at the store is just 
about what he has spent for three cigars a 
day for the past three months. 


Beware of catarrh remedies which your 
20 
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doctor can not vouch for. Some of them 
contain cocaine —a dangerous drug. 


Our dogs looked remarkably pleased 
when they heard that the national pure 
food bill had become a law. It will regu- 
late patent medicines as well as eatables. 
Good. 


According to Josn Billings everything 
will run along smoothly if we will only give 
other people the same privileges as we 
claim for ourselves. The: farmer who en- 
joys attending the fairs, circuses, poultry 
shows, etc., should see that his family has 
the same privilege. ‘‘All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy’’— and his mother 
old before her time. 


A story is told of a couple of fellows who 
rousted a farmer out of bed in Iowa to help 
them get a hog back into the wagon from 
which they said it had escaped. The man 
hustled out, dressed, and tugged like a 
Trojan to lift the hog into the wagon. The 
next morning he found that he had helped 
the strangers to load his-own hog, and that 
the rascals had gone beyond his reach. V. 


A despatch from La Porte county, Indi- 
ana, says : ‘‘ ‘ Lima Regulars,’ of La Grange 
county, have filed articles of incorporation, 
with the object of summarily administering 
the law against speed-crazed automobile 
drivers. Branches -will be organized in 
every county of the state. The reckless 
speed at which ’tis said Chicago autoists 
drive through northern Indiana, jeopardiz- 
ing life, has caused the farmers to take 
action.’’ That’s what! 


A new swindle is abroad in western 
Kansas, according to the Smith County 
Messenger. The swindler sells barb wire 
fencing, including a stretcher machine. He 
leaves the machine and forty rods of good 
fence for trial, requiring the farmer to sign 
a ‘‘good faith’’ contract on a postal card 
for return of stretcher. The farmer signs 
for $3, which, of course, turns out to be for 
$300 instead. Moral: Sign nothing and 
buy your goods of dealers you. know and 
can trust. 





THE OUTLOOK 
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The farmer who now selects and saves 
seed corn, and takes good care of it, has 
laid the foundation of a gaod crop next year. 


It is now practically certain that the wheat 
crop—both winter and spring—is a big one. 
Just how big, only later official figures can 
show. 


Taking the country as a whole, and aver- 
aging the various crops, one thing is sure— 
the harvest is a very encouraging one, 
with no signs of famine ahead. 


This season’s acreage of potatoes is a 
little less than last year’s, but the crop is 
coming on nicely, so far, and an excellent 
yield might be looked for if rot and blight 
do not become too rampant. 


There were imported into the United 
States last year $35,000,000 of diamonds 
and $5,000,000 of other precious stones. 
Perhaps it would have been more to the 
purpose and every way better to have spent 
that money in educating illiterates and car- 
ing for sick and unfortunates. Of these $40,- 
000,000 we bought none whatever ; did you ? 


The apple outlook is uneven,—good in 
some localities, poor in others. Uncle Sam 
estimates the percentage prospects as fol- 
lows: Maine, eighty; New Hampshire, 
seventy-eight ; Vermont, eighty-one ; Mas- 
sachusetts, seventy-eight ; Rhode Island, 
eighty ; Connecticut, eighty-four; New 
York, seventy-five; Pennsylvania, sixty- 
seven ; Ohio, fifty-eight ; Michigan, seven- 
ty-one ; Indiana, seventy ; Illinois, eighty ; 
Wisconsin, eighty ; Iowa, sixty ; Missouri, 
eighty-two ; Kansas, seventy-eight ; Wash- 
ington, seventy-five ; Oregon, eighty-five. 


The Congressional Record gives a proper 
tribute to the industry and value of the 
American hen. Every three months she 
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produces more wealth than the capital stock 
of all the banks in the New York Clearing 
House. In two months she lays more value 
than the annual production of all the gold 
mines of the United States. Her eggs for six 
months are worth more than the year’s pro- 
duction of pig iron. In less than two years 
the American hen could pay off the debt of 
the United States. 


The outlook for the meat industry is greatly 
improved now that Secretary Wilson has said, 
* We are going to have clean meat.’’ Eventu- 
ally the packing house shake-up will probably 
prove a blessing in disguise, for it will have 
helped the small, local butchers and stock 
raisers to establish home industries that were 
fast being destroyed by the big fellows. 


























We are thrashing to-day 

In a tremendous way, 

And making the grain fairly spin; 
The engine’s loud noise, 

And the shouts of the boys, 

Are mixed in a terrible din! 


For cutting bands, in thrashing time, an old 
section off a mower, riveted to a piece of wood 
about eight inches long, works first-rate. 


If you pour the potatoes pell-mell into the 
bin, don’t be surprised if they rot. Bruised 
potatoes are very apt to spoil. That means 
loss, and loss means hard times by-and-by. V. 


Drive astake down good and solid, put some 
flat stones around it and stack the beans about 
it. Put the roots nearest tothe poles. Press 
the stalks down well and cover over with a bit 
of oil-cloth if the weather is bad. E. L. V. 


The only way to decrease the amount of 
smut in corn, is to pluck off the smut balls 
and burn them. Corn smut spreads rapidly 
if the smut balls are thrown on the manure 
pile and the manure spread on corn fields. 
Never thtow a smut ball on the manure pile ! 

When digging potatocs it is also a good 
time to select the seed for another year. As 
the tubers lie spread out upon the ground, it 
will be easy to select the best and most per- 
fect ones from those hills producing the largest 
number, as well as to pick out those of proper 
size and shape. 


One bushel and a half of wheat is ample to 
sow an acre, and five pecks will answer if 
sown early and given time before cold weather 
stops growth. As soon as the wheat is sown, 
if the land is not underdrained, it is advisable 
to plow some furrows where they will carry 
off any water that might collect in depressions. 
Wheat can not grow in water. 


Here’s a handy low truck made from the 
front part of an ordinary wagon. A strong 
oak reach about a foot long replaces the longer 
one. Tothe rear end of this is bolted an iron 
clevis that holds a crosspiece, as shown. For 





the platform, two poles fifteen feet long are 
used. At two feet from the upper end holes 
are bored and the poles are pinned to the 
crosspiece, the ends resting on the bolster 
about two inches from the standards. The 
rear wheels are fifteen inches in diameter, 
put on an iron axle. 


Keep the potatoes from the light and air 
from the time they are dug. They should lie 
on the ground only just long enough to dry a 
little so that the moist dirt will rattle off when 
they are handled. Keep the bin covered with 
old blankets, bran sacks, etc., all the time, 
and keep the cellar windows closed after they 
areallin. Takea lesson from Nature and see 
how the potatoes grow. If they grew exposed 
to the light they wouldn’t be fit to eat. M. 


The poison ivy is a great and increasing 
nuisance on many farms. We have evidence 
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of this in numerous inquiries as to how it may 
be eradicated. Our answer to such inquiries 
can not be very satisfactory, as there is no 
easy way of doing it. We recommend the 
frequent cutting of it close to the ground, 
and, when feasible, to cover it alter cutting 
with straw or spoiled hay, so as to smother it 
out. It is easy to root it out by frequent plow- 
ing in the open fields, but along fence rows 
that is impossible. If well established along 
a Virginia worm fence, might as well let it go. 


Mow the cockle-burs and make a bonfire 
of them, these September days. They look 
bad, spoil the land for future crops, and cause 
the farmer endless trouble. Here in Indiana 
the law requires the supervisors to see to it 
that the weeds along the roadside are kept 
mowed down. This is a good law, if the 
supervisor does his part of the duty. With 
clean roadsides it is easier to solve the weed 
problem. F. M. Woop. 


Throughout the older portions of the coun- 
try there are probably more low houses like 
that shown in Fig. I than there are of all 

= other styles put 
together. They 
are not attrac- 
tive, but can be 
made so,—and 
madevery much 
more comfort- 
able. One way is shown in Fig. II. An artis- 
tic colonial front with pillars is added, which 
gives beauty to the place, added space and 
ventilation to 2 
thelow cham- 
bers, and a 
broad win- 
dow seat or 
couch before ¢t2 
the window 7# Sw 
in the added 
gable. A veranda is also added to the side of 
building, which greatly adds to the comfort of 
the house,—and not a little to its looks. 
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TRUCK AND SMALL FRUIT 
Close by the side of the road is the best place 
Jor the garden, for then you will have pride 
in keeping tt clean, 
Spinach for early spring ‘‘ greens’’ should 
be sown about the tenth of this month. 


It is the wasp, and not the honey-bee, that 
punctures the grape. The bees profit from the 
work of the wasp. 

Keep a supply of early potatoes dug and at 
the house, so that your wife can get at them; 
don’t let her dig them. 

Keep the tomato plants off the ground. 
Nothing rots the fruit quicker or more surely 
than falling to the earth. 


Weeds will keep right on growing, whether 
anything else in the garden does or not. Don’t 
let a single one go to seed, though. 


Keep the berry bushes clean of weeds this 
month, but in order to discourage late growth, 
avoid cultivation as much as possible. 


‘‘Some Diseases of Beans”’ is the name of 
atimely bulletin now being sent out by the 
Cornell Experiment Station, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Write and ask for Bulletin 239. 


Did you know that it is not even now too 
late to sow peas and get.a pretty fair crop? 
Just try it and see how fast they will come on. 
They will taste wonderfully good, too. Plant 
the unwrinkled and dwarf early kind. 


Iam very much in favor of fall manuring 
of the truck patch. Spread on a heavy coat, 
and plow it in next spring. The top of the 
furrows will then be well fertilized, the soil 
being saturated with the most available por- 
tion of the manure and ready to start any 
kind of seed that may be planted init. M. 


Some things the best farmer can not do, and 
one of them is to grow good garden crops on 
land that is not well drained. Before the fall 
rains come on is a fine time to do ditching. 
Make a start, at any rate. Coming years will 
give you a chance to carry the work on to the 
end. The thing now isto make the beginning. 

A good many times we start out with a grand 
flourish to make the garden in the spring of 
the year; but after a little our ambition seems 
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to ooze out and we let the weeds get sucha 
start that nothing else can grow. Keep up 
steam till the end! That’s what makes a 
garden worth having. Hoe and hoe and keep 
right on hoeing. It will pay. 


As soon as your squashes are harvested 
gather the vines into piles and in a day or two 
burn them. Collect the useless squashes in 
groups of a dozen or so on the patch, and 
visit them every day to brush off the bugs and 
destroy the same. Keep this up for a couple 
of weeks after harvesting, and you will help 
your chances against the pest next year. K. 


Asparagus “‘ rust”’ is a serious fungous dis- 
ease in many parts ofthe country. The stalks 
take on a vellow color, followed by red or 
brown. The stalks die, and the decay is car- 
ried to the crown, which may also die. Dry 
flowers of sulphur dusted over the plants is a 
good preventive. Or spray with the Bordeaux 
mixture. Some varieties of asparagus are 
especially susceptible to rust,—for instance, 
the Colossal ; while the palmetto and Argen- 
teuil are less subject to attack. Burn all dis- 
eased tops in the fall. 


A Pennsylvania subscriber writes: ‘‘ Three 
years ago my grapes slightly rotted ; the next 
year about half of them rotted; last year they 
all rotted, and I see that they are beginning to 
rot this year. They are the Concord variety. 
Now, what is the remedy ?” 

ANSWER : It is too late to fight the fungous 
rot this season. Next spring spray the vines 
with Bordeaux mixture, making the first ap- 
plication when buds begin to swell, and re- 
peating the spray several times during the 
season. 





THE ORCHARD 

From January to December 

The primest month of all the twelve 
Is the merry month of September / 

Then apples so red hang overhead, 

And nuts ripe-brown come showering down, 
In the bountiful days of September / 

Barrels, ladders, crates, etc., all ready? 

If a cover crop was not sown in the orchard 


last month, attend to the matter at once. 
Don’t let the ground be bare all winter. 


Satisfied with the varieties in the orchard? 
If not, now is a good time to decide which 
trees had better be grafted next spring. 


Watch the peach and other trees carefully 
for weak crotches. A few well-applied bolts, 
where needed, may save loss when wind 
storms come. Do it now. 


The marking of fruit that is evaporated on 
old, well-worn racks may be avoided by giving 
the racks a coat of 
whitewash made of 
stone lime, in which is 
mixed a little salt. P. 





Nearly all varieties 
of pears are better if 
ripened indoors. The 
proper time to gather 
pears is shown by the ease with which the 
stem parts from the branch, when the fruit is 
slightly lifted. 


If the pears and quinces are scabby and 
cracked, and if the leaves have prematurely 
dropped from the trees, it’s a sure hint that 
you neglected to spray with Bordeaux mix- 
ture early in the season. 





We find the much abused Keiffer pear very 
fine for canning. The canneries in these 
parts put up large quantities of them, Prop- 
erly cooked and canned they are crisp and 
tender; and, too, the trees are regular and 
prolific bearers and very hardy. PuRDY. 


Bulletin No. 222, by Prof. Pettit, is one of 
the best authorities yet published on spray- 
ing against codling-moth on apples. Write 
for acopy to the Michigan Experiment Station, 
Agricultural College P. O., Mich. Thorough 
spraying will now destroy the second brood 
of the moth. 


As a general thing (except in southern 
localities) it is usually safer to plant fruit 
trees in the spring, especially tender kinds 
like the peach, the plum, etc. If desired, 
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apples, pears, etc., may be set in the early 
fall. Even if trees are not to be set this fall, 
it is often a good plan to buy needed nursery 
stock now, and then heel it in at home until 
spring. 

= Picking, Packing and Marketing the Ap- 
ple,”’ by Lowell B. Judson, is the title of a 
splendidly illustrated bulletin recently issued 
by the Idaho Experiment Station, Moscow, 
Idaho. Another helpful bulletin is named 
“‘Codling Moth Work ’’( Bulletin No. 95), lately 
published by the Utah Experiment Station, 
Logan, Utah. For free copies write to the 
addresses given. 


Windfall apples should be destroyed or fed 
as soon as possible. The orchardist who thus 
kills all the worms which drop to the ground 
in windfall fruit, has taken a big step forward 
in the destruction of next year’s codling- 
moth crop. Now give your neighbors this 
same hint, and ask them to subscribe for the 
FARM JOURNAL, so they’ll always keep posted 
about such important matters. 


The early settlers had their trials and diffi- 
culties, but they could plant a few apple trees 
in the small area cleared about their cabins, 
and there was no trouble with insects and 
fungous pests. However, let us have the ap- 
ples if we do have to fight for them. There 
are not enough apple trees planted in many 
sections which have the right soil and climatic 
conditions for the apple industry. 

“Apple a day, keeps the doctor away; 

Apple at night, starve him outright; 

Apple each meal and one for sleep,— 

Kill him and shroud him and bury him deep!” 

FANNIE M. Woon. 


A great deal of unnecessary arm strain can 
be avoided by using the device shown in the 
cut. A broad leather strap has 
two snap-hooks stitched in at 
either end, the whole just long 
enough to go about the shoulders 
and snap into the handles of any 
basket or box that it may be de- 
sired to carry with apples, pota- 
toes or other articles. You will 
be surprised to see how easily 
the shoulders will carry a burden 
that would make the arms ache. Besides, the 
arms can help the shoulders in this case. 





Regarding roots in tile drains, Country Gen- 
tleman says: A correspondent has just taken 
up a four-inch drain pipe, into which, through 
a quarter-inch hole, a willow root entered and 
enlarged so as to fill the pipe with masses of 
roots. Sewer drains can be laid in cement, 
but tile drains in the field can not be so pro- 
tected. The roots of elms, willows, dogwoods, 
maples, beeches, alders, and we do not know 
what others, will find their way into drains. 
Cherries, apples, pears, plums, peaches, cur- 
rants, raspberries, magnolias and lindens will 
not. We wish these two lists could be author- 
itatively enlarged by those who have had 
experience. 

Making vinegar is one of the simple and 
easy tasks of the farm, but to secure a perfect 
product the process must be correctly and 
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seem well founded. The trees put forth some 
blossoms, and there are more or less apples 
with seeds in them. They have as large core car- 
pels as other apples. All that I have examined 





On this page are advertisements of wheat, canning 
outfit, mursery stock, presses, driers, peonies, seeds, 
bulbs, fertilizers and ranges. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saz 
his card in the Farm Journal, J/tistoyour interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 
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— WHEAT — Red, bearded or smooth. Booklet 
w TLLIS ‘R. KNOX, , Intercours e, Pa. 


TREES $5 per 100, PREic"r = 


eh sng Nursery, Box J, Genev N . Y. 


Hydraulic Cider Presses... 
Write for Catalogue A. 
THOMAS-ALBRIGHT COMPANY, Goshen, Ind. 








60 Bus. Winter Wheat Per Acre 
That's the yield of Salzer’'s Red Cross Hybrid Winter 
Wheat. Send 2c. in somes for free sample of same, as 
also catalo; peer Winter Wheats, Rye, Barley, Clovers, 
Timothy, Bulbs, Trees, etc., for fall planting. 
JOUN A. SALZER SEED ©0., La Crosse, Wis. 


GATHER VEGETABLES 
ne in our VENTILATED BUSHEL CRATES 
——_— They save one-third time. Strong, durable, 


_ cheap. 9c and 11c each, discounts on quantities. 
4 Write today for FREE Illustra’ 














book !et. 
eva Cooperage Co.,Box 10, Geneva,0. 











FRUIT DRIERS, EVAPORATORS 


Prices from $3.50 up. You can save all 
your fruit, berries, sweet corn, etc., and are 
a first-class | safe for keeping pies, 
cakes, etc. Addre 

oD. STUTZMAN, LIGONIER, IND. 


MORE GOOD CIDER ‘usor 


MADE 

from a given amount of apples with one of our 

presses than with any other, and the juice 
be purer, better-keeping, and bring higher prices. 


HYDRAULIC Presses 


are money-makers. ‘Various sires. 25 to 300 Gam 
barrels per day. Also Steam Evaporators, 
Gasoline Engines, etc. Catalog FREE. 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 
1 Main St., Mt. Gilead, Ohie 
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lars for 2c. stamp. C. O. WARFORD, Newbu rgh, N. ¥ 





send us your name on a postal card. 
plant. MOHICAN PEONY GARDENS, 


TREES ARE FAMOUS 

wherever planted; are planted 

everywhere trees are grown, Free 
Catalog of superb fruits— Black Ben, 
King David, Delicious, etc.—Stark Bro’ s, Louisiana, Mo. 


‘& SMALL FRUITS. 
Highest grade. 

B Gi to live. 
True toname. 


One third agents’ prices. Illustrated catalogue free. 
HIGHLAND NURSERIES, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


CHOICEST FRUIT 


and Ornamental T Shrubs, Roses, 
Plants and Bulbs. Cataldgue No.1 free to 

urchasers of Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
No. 8 free to buyers of Holland and_other 
Bulbs, Hardy Plants and Vines, Roses, Ferns, 
Araucarias, Palms and Greenhouse Goods in 

eneral, Try us. Will give you a square deal and 
guarantee satisfaction. Xorrespondence solicited. 58 
years; 44 greenhouses; 1200 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Sinking Springs, Pa. 











| ___ Box 265, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 





30 FL Together with our Catalogue and a comt- OR Oc 

al treatise on the culture of Hardy Bulbs.All by matiJo cts 

These 30 Bulbs, ro kinds, 3 of each, different colors, will make 

to beautiful little pots of fiowers for winter, or 10 clumps of 

early spring flowers for your garden. Pot or plant them now. 

| Our Illustrated Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, 

| Crocus, Lilies and all Hardy or Holland Bulbs, and rare new 
| winter-flowering plants free to all who apply. 


MONEY IN GROWING PEONI Ect ss Smee 
No “get-rich-quick 

ne,”’ but a certain moderate annual profit without 

pane" for running expenses. The industry in its+in- 
fancy. Wonderful possibilities. We'll prove it if you’U 
Now ts the time to 


er Room 124-E, 39 Cortlandt St.,Wew York 





| _ JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Fioral Park, N. ¥. 





most profitable pasttre,’ 
© BLUE GRASS. The genuine 
Kentucky seed is what you 


want, and from Sep- tember till June is 


full partic ulars write 


the proper -- se sow. 


For a beautiful as well 


For pure seed of our own raising 
. AIRY SEED FARM, PARIS, ii 





as a 
SOW 


and 








The turning point from a poor to a rich harvest is where 


POTASH 


is used. All 
Potash; therefore the farmer who 


grains demand 


ee! 


iF uses sufficient Potash reaps a 
large crop of full-headed, plump 





carefully conducted. Only sound, ripe apples 

should be used, avoiding dirty fruit or wash- 
ing it before pressing. Use only juice from 
the first pressing, place in clean barrels which 
have been treated with hot water or steam to 
destroy undesirable germs. The barrels should 
not be full, nor tightly corked, as free access 
of air is desirable. In ordinary cellar tem- 
peratures, the first stage, the alcoholic fer- #5 <P é Our books on farming are free. They are a help 
mentation, should be complete in five or six eee pcan to those who want better and ‘larger yields. 
months; but by storing in warmer rooms, and 2 
by the use of yeast, the time can be much 
shortened. The second stage, the acetic fer- 
mentation, may be hastened by heat and by 
the use of a good “starter” of ‘‘ mother” or 
sharp vinegar. When the required acidity is 
reached, the barrels should be filled to the 
bung and tightly corked to avoid undesirable 
fermentations. 


Here is what George T. Powell says (in 
Rural New-Yorker) about seedless apples: 
The claims made for seedless apples do not 






grain, and strong straw that doesn’t 
lodge. If your soil has grown re- 

peated grain crops, the necessity of 

using Potash is all the more obvious. 














for this large 
$ 95 handsome 

steel range 
without high closet or reservoir. With 
hi closet and sJust as 





on front of main top; brack- 

ets and tea shelves on closet; 

band and ornament cn reser-| stoves of every 

voir; oven door, etc. Highly| Hotblast,airtights, the 

polished, Lye f the range] kind thatretails for $3.00, 
inany home. | for 6c. Base burners 


at lg the regular price. 
a RTE] he are the most liberal ever 
made. Wewill —— 
guerantee it to be p<. -cct in construc! 
_— =t.. to reach you in perfect condition,” 
you receive A een ley Py ped your awe home 
end . Ifyou don exactly as represent- 
way, the bi athcain ta oitove yon over tw ox haan ae equal to stoves that setall fer 
to.us ‘and we will pay freight both ways, so you cap out one single cent. 


Steve @, +. 15 styles to select our terns Siting 
Lee: order. Do MARVII ~ fp aac edi illustrated cata ab LL 


ARVIN SMITH CO. CHICAG 

















NEIGHBOR : “ HOW’S THAT, PETER, FOR A FINE CLUS- 
TER OF GRAPES?” Pp. T.: “OH, THAT ISN’T SUCH 
A LARGE CLUSTER. MY GRAPES FAILED, THIS YEAR 
~—FOKGOT TO TEND THEM—I DON’T CAKE MUCH 
FOR GRAPES, ANYHOW” 
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are low-grade in flavor, and have little to 
recommend them, while the color is not 
attractive. But over all other points they have 
one that is a menace to those who buy the 
trees, and that is the deep aperture or open- 
ing at the blossom-end of the apple, extending 
up into the core from one-half to three- fourths 
of an inch. This furnishes the most perfect 
protection to the San Jose scale that could be 
devised. If it were the finest apple in every 
other point, I would condemn it for this one 
most dangerous defect. Trees bearing apples 
of such formation will prove to be pest breed- 
ers from the protection they afford to the 
scale and codling-moth. It is not difficult to 
control insects that may be reached by spray- 
ing the outside of the apples, but when insects 
can live and breed in a narrow opening virtu- 
ally inside of the apple, their control becomes 
practically impossible. Had the seedless 
orange such a defect as this, with all of its 
excellent qualities, it would never have been 
disseminated. There is not an expert horti- 
culturist in the United States who would 
advise planting this class of apples, so far 
produced, from any merit they possess. 





THE BIGGLE ORCHARD BOOK 
No. 9 of the Biggle Farm Library 


We have interesting news for the many 
FARM JOURNAL readers who find pleasure and 
profit in the writings and experiences of Jacob 
Biggle. At our earnest request he finally con- 
sented to push along to completion the Biggle 
Orchard Book which he began writing quite a 
while ago. 

Twenty beautiful colored plates—the finest 
that money can buy—are being prepared. The 
book will also contain about 120 photographic 
reproductions and wood cuts. There are 
twenty chapters, a good index, and the book 
will contain, in all, about 164 pages. The 
price of this volume—uniform with the other 
Biggle Books—will be fifty cents, postpaid ; 
or $1 for the book, azd FARM JOURNAL for five 
years. 

Think of it !—both for a dollar bill! 

Like all the Biggle books, this one is con- 
cise, simple and practical. It is meant for the 
amateur as well as the more experienced 
orchardist. In his preface the Judge says: 

“*T have tried to make this volume different 
from any other horticultural book. It isn’t a 
long-winded text-book ; it isn’t an incomplete 
pamphlet ; it isn’t hard to understand ; and it 
isn’t a re-hash of other people’s guesswork. 
No. It’s simply a book that aims to tell the 
inquiring reader just what he or she needs to 
know—no more, no less. It’s boiled-down 
essence of orchard, served with picture trim- 
mings.’”’ And it’s going to be a beauty. 





*“DON’TS ” FOR WOODLOT OWNERS 

Good Things Not to Do—The Wood Supply 
of the Farm Deserves Careful Consid- 
eration and Attention 

Don’t dispose of your woodlot. You need 
it for your own use. It can be made to give 
you fuel, posts, poles, fence rails, even such 
timber, boards, and shingles as will keep the 
farmstead and barns in repair, says the United 
States Forest Service. 

Don’t turn your woodlot into a pasture. 
Treeseedlings are quickly bruised and crushed 
by the trampling of live stock. Hungry cattle 
browse upon them. The soil becomes packed 
hard, unable to retain moisture so needed. 

Don’t thin your woodlot too heavily. If you 
do, large openings are made through which 
the sunlight streams in, drying the soil and 
encouraging the growth of grass, which should 
never be salered te replace the spongy humus 
that forms the natural top layer of soil ina 
healthy forest. A crown canopy, formed by 
the leaves and branches, should always shade 
the forest floor. Too much light encourages 
the formation of branching, short - stemmed 
trees. Don’t burn over the woodlot. 

Don’t select only the best trees in a woodlot 
which needs weeding. Nearly every woodlot 
is composed of a mixed stand in which dead 
and unsound trees, weed trees, and sound, 
useful trees are inter mingled. If you select 
and remove only the choicest living trees, the 
stand will grow poorer instead of better, ‘and 
in time will become almost worthless. An im- 
provement cutting which, even at a little cost, 
removes the weed trees and those which are 
dead, crooked, or otherwise of little worth, 
will give the remaining stand a clear start. 

Don’t forget reproduction. In thinning your 
woodlot, have an eye to the young growth. 
Spare it as much as vou can in felling and 
hauling the logs. Give the seedlings the 
chance, and they will seize it and grow into 
saplings and poles. 

Don’t do all your cutting in one spot, just 





because it is a trifle more convenient to do so. 
By taking a tree here and there, where it can 
best be spared or is actually better down, you 
will secure just-as much wood, and at the 
same time draw as lightly as possible on your 
future supply. Where the stand is composed 
only of old trees you may, of course, often 
make clear cutting to advantage, especially 
where neighboring seed trees will reseed the 
opening to a new crop. 

Don’t let the carelessness of other persons 
do damage to your woodlot by fire. It is worth 
while, in the dangerous season, to see that the 
borders of the woodlot are clear of inflam- 
mable material. Especially clear away the 
leaves so as toforma miniature fire lane about 
the forest. Forbid the careless use of matches 
and the building of camp fires. 

Don’t be in too great a hurry to realize on 
your woodlot invest ment. Be satisfied with a 
permanent revenue, which is the interest on 
your forest capital. You may materially in- 
crease this interest by managing the woodlot 
itself so that the thinnings always bear a wise 
proportion to the yield. Meantime the steady 
rise in the value of all forest products will 
add little by little to the market value of your 
timber. Years hence, when you need it, the 
woodlot which has supplied you all along will 
in all probability bring you far more than at 
present. 


Qn this page are advertisements of wheat, nursery 
stock, agents and press. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
ouwritetoanadvertiser tell him that you saw 
Ph +f~ on inthe Farm Journal. Itistoyour interest to 


so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with thebest. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 


Seed Whe t 6 varieties. Booklet and samples. 
jt. A. H. HOFFMAN, Bamford, Lane. Co., Pa. 


AGENTS. WANTED, "Seorutcrm Grown ‘Trees. 


THE GREENING NURSERY CO., 84 Monroe St., Monroe, Mich. 


BUY eee TREES ihe DIRECT F GROWER 
GROVER 


























"S HORSERIES, nechesrcn a’ 
Seed Wheat Poultry Supplies 


Joinson Sood Co, "2"sscatcasansat Bolte te= 


217 MARKET STREET, . "puLeeaPra, PA. 


Monarch _ Hydraulic 
Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline 
















ers. Catalog free, 
39 Cortlandt $t., Hew York, 





BIGGLE 
Orchard Book 


Ready December Ist 


Judge Biggle is at work on and 
has about completed the Biggle 
Orchard Book. It will be some 
months, however, before the 
book is ready for delivery, as 
there are still a number of 
colored plates to be made show- 
ing standard varieties of apples, 
pears, peaches and plums, and 
as these are made by a new 
system of color photography 
direct from the fruit itself, we 
are obliged to wait until we can 
get some of the late varieties 
fresh from the trees. 

Biggle Orchard Book is the 
result of many years’ practical 
experience by a man who loves 
fruit, and knows all about it. 
Like the Farm JouRNAL itself 
it will be intensely practical. Its 
various chapters cover the ground 
from the first planting of the 
orchard,— Setting the Trees, 
Pruning and Early Care, Spray- 
ing, A List of the Best Varieties 
for all Sections of the Union, 
Scale Pests, Cover Crops, and, 
finally, Grading and Picking and 
Cold Storage and Marketing. 
There are twenty chapters in all. 

Altogether the book will be a 
worthy addition to the Biggle 
Book series. 

Orders received now will be 
filled December 1st, in the order 
in which they reach this office. 

The price of Biggle Orchard 
Book is 50 cents. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Publishers 





Philadelphia 








Let Me Prove to You, at M 


Expense 


re Mone 


That a CHATHAM a ill Makes 
0 


Your Grain Crop Worth 











To prove that the Chatham Fanning Mill 
will get you full value for every sound kernel 
4 of grain you raise, we allow you to use 
4 one a month F 
i Send at once for our little book “How to 
4 Make Dollars Out of Wind.” We willforward 
ait by return mail, postpaid, and quote 
youa ee ial price on a Chatham 
Fanning Mill. 
Then—when you are through won- 
dering how we can sell so good a 
machine for so little money—send 
us an order for a FREE test. 
We wili ship you a Mill, all 
charges prepaid, and you can® 
j use it a month on your own farm 













And, if you are not thoroughly 
convinced that it is exactly as 
j represented, you can send it 
back at our expense, and the 
a test won’t cost you anything. 
We have had 25 years exper- 
i} lence making Fanning Mills and 
i} own two of the largest factories : 
4 in America. 
4 Our offer is made in good faith and }! 
any Commercial Agency or any Bank 
Hin Detroit will tell you of our responsibility. 
i} Send at once for our liberal proposition and 
get a Chatham Fanning Mill to saving for 
you as quickly as possible. 
aa It will grade all your grain so you can get 
first price” for it. 
It will take all the chaff, weed-seed and 




























withered kernels out of your grain. It willtake 
cockle out of wheat,separate oats from wheat 
or any one kind of grain from all others. 

If you own a Chatham Fanning Mill, you 
can sell pacoras to other people instead of 


— it yoursel 
‘A Chetham” you can clean Corn, 
ek, ty el Wheat, Oats, Timothy, Clover, 
M Flax, Rice, Peas, Beans, Kaffir Corn, 
g hn ky Broom Corn, Alfalfa, Grass 
Seed, Cotton Seed, 
4 Alsike, Blue Grass, 
~JRed Top, Buck- 
wheat, Hungarian, 
Orchard Grass, 
Rape,, Rye wenee 
and Fo amas of 


oe _ not get 
“mixed crops” nor 
“sow weeds” if your 
| seed-grain is cleaned 
' bg < Chatham Fan- 
ning M 

But we Semen room here to 
tell you more about this mill that every 
farmer should own. 

Send for our book at once and get the 
whole story with our FREE trial offer. 

Let us teil you the many different ways a 
Chatham Fanning Mill puts dollars into your 
pocket. We ship from one of our nearest 
branch warehouses. We have one in 
leading trade centers in the different states. 
This gives prompt delivery. Write us today, 











THE MANSON CAMPBELL CO., LTD. 


346 Wesson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Box 346, Topeka, Kans. 
Detroit, 


If you live west of the Mississippi, write Topeka office; if east, write 
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SATURDAY MORNING 


Adornment of the farm and of the farm 
and village home 

“OOD morning, everybody! This column 

has been having a two-months’ vacation. 
But the writer hasn’t. No. He, like the rest 
of you, has been pretty busy with the season’s 
work. And now, summer being over, he takes 
up his pen again with fingers that feel almost 
as rusty as the barn-door hinges. 

There !—that reminds me. I must be sure 
to paint those hinge-straps—and the barn, too 
—before long. Nothing like paint to freshen 
up a place—or whitewash. 

Well, what have the members of our Satur- 
day Morning Club been doing this past sum- 
mer? Let’s hear what you have done to make 
the home or the farm look better. I have fixed 
up my driveway, sodded some bare places in 
the yard, made a new rose bed, and trimmed 
the hedges and vines into better shape. 

Now it’s your turn to talk. ‘“‘ Speak right 


out in meeting,’’—that is, write me a brief 
letter which I can have printed here. 


And 





don’t forget to testify to something which I 
hope you have all learned, viz.—that it is a 
great advantage and help to have a regular 
time (like Saturday morning) in which to do 
‘fixing up”’ jobs. I shall look for your letters. 


FOOT NOTES 


Do not covet your neighbor’s tulip beds next 
spring. Make one of your own. Late this 
month is a good time. 


Comparatively few of those who grow roses 
ever think of propagating them from cuttings, 
yet it is in this way, and by layering, very 
easy to get plants of any desired kind. At 
this time of the year, September, both layer- 
ing and making of cuttings may be done. 


Now is an excellent time to sow grass seed 
for a lawn upon a well-drained, well-pulver- 
ized and well-graded soil. Stick in as many 
crocus bulbs as you can afford. They will 
not interfere with the grass but will look so 
cheery in spring. G. P. H., Ohio. 


The picture in this column shows a fine 
specimen of a hydrangea paniculata grandi- 
flora in fuli bloom. This bush is nearly nine 
feet high and fully ten feet from side to side; 
and, loaded down with huge white masses of 
bloom, it makes a sight worth going miles to 
see. Why not have one or more specimens 
of this hardy, reliable shrub in your yard? 


Ant hills on the lawn: Take an iron rod or 

inted wooden stake and pierce a few holes 
in the ant mounds down to the level of the 
lowest gallery. Into these holes, according 
to size or depth, pour an ounce, more or less, 
of bisulphide of carbon, and immediately 
tamp a little clay or dirt over the surface of the 
holes to keep in the fumes. Do not breathe the 
fumes of this liquid nor allow a light near it. 


Speak to some of the farmers and say: 
Don’t dump your stones and other rubbish in 
the highways; it looks horrid. There’s wood 
and logs and lumber and all kinds of stuff 
within the highways; it takes up the room so 
that it is impossible for the road workers to 
fix the roads properly. The roadside ought 
to look as neat as the front yard to one’s door. 
Any good, honest, level-headed man would 
not thus fill up the highways if he stopped to 
think. J. F., Massachusetts. 


This is the season of the year, September, 
to give the privet hedges their final pruning, 
to shapen them up for winter, says Practical 
Farmer. With us in Pennsylvania there is 
but little growth after this month, just enough 
to make bushier the hedge and no more. We 
prune twice, in late June and early September. 
Three prunings are sometimes given. The 
California privet, which is the one mostl 
used for hedges, is easily raised from hard- 
wood cuttings set out in spring. Whoever 
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wishes to propagate it should not prune the 
hedge after July, but should let it grow on; 
the shoots it will make being the very thing 
required for the making of cuttings. The 
shoots are cut off about New Year’s, made into 
lengths of about nine inches, and then placed 
in boxes of damp soil, in a cool cellar, until 
spring, when they are planted in the open 
ground. 

My! How bad it does look around the back 
door of a good many farmhouses. Slops, po- 
tato parings, old bones—anything and every- 
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Don’t let’s do it another single time, fellow 
farmers! If we can’t have a good drain to 
carry the slops away, let’s take them away in 
a pail or barrel; and as for the other things, 
let’s be too proud to throw them out in that 
manner. Let’s-carry them away for the hogs 
and other stock to pick over, and then dis- 
pose of the rest, forever, out of sight. E. L. V. 


Well, it is time to close this meeting. But 
please do not forget to send me (care of FARM 
JOURNAL) some good items of experience for 
next month’s meeting. 


Brookdale. PAUL PLOWSHARE, 





thing just tossed out,—and there they stay. 











The Health Light for Reading 





VERY ae person we meet now 
E wears Glasses. Why? 

Life never averaged so long, 
as it does to-day. 

Yet Nervous Diseases never 
were so prevalent. Why? 

Because “ Eye-strain,”’ the curse 
of this age of Printing, is the great 
and growing cause of Nerve-tire, 
Brain-fag, Nervous Headaches, Ner- 
vous Dyspepsia, Neuralgia and 
Mental Depression. 

And ‘“Eye-strain” is almost 
entirely due to excessive reading. 

Two-thirds of that excessive 
reading is done at night, under arti- 
ficial Lights, some of which ruin eye- 
sight through their excess of color, 
their variability and their rapid con- 
sumption of Oxygen in the air 
breathed by the Reader. 


* * 


Do you know that light from a 
Kerosene Lamp or a Gasoline Jet 
is only about one-tenth Light and 
nine-tenths Color-fog, Heat, and 
other useless or injurious things? 

So that a big Flame, to look at, 
doesn’t necessarily mean much of a 
light to see with. 

It takes five times as much Yel- 
low Light, or four times as much 
Red Light, to read by as it does of 
White Light, you know. 

And since both Kerosene and 
Gasoline Lights have chiefly red and 

ellow Rays, we deceive ourselves 
into thinking, from their large Flame, 
that we have ‘‘lots of light to read 
by,” when at the same time we are 
unconsciously straining our eyes to 
see the type clearly for want of 
enough real white Light. 

Moreover, Kerosene, Gasoline or 
Electric Lights diffuse very little. 

They are strong enough to see 
well when the book is held close to 
them, but in reading at proper dis- 
tance from the light, the type 
becomes dim, and seriously taxes the 
eye muscles in focusing. 


* * 


Now, this is where Acetylene 
Gas Light comes in. 

It is, first of all, a clear, white 
light, without any color-fog in it. 

For that reason an Acetylene 
flame the size of your thumb nail 
gives a full 24 candle-power Light. 

It would take a Kerosene or 
Gasoline flame of more than ten times 
that size to equally illuminate, or 
make printed type seem equally dis- 
tinct. 

That can easily be verified by 
actual test. 

Acetylene is also a wonderful 
light to diffuse, viz.: to spread around 
a room. 

Take a newspaper and read it 
as far away from a 24 candle-power 
Kerosene or Gasoline Light as you 
can see the type, and you'll find that 
13 feet is about the limit. 





Then take the same newspaper 
and see how far away you can read 
the same size of type from a 24 
candle-power Acetylene Gas Jet. 

You'll find that the same pair of 
eyes can read the same size of 5 
about 18 feet distant from the 
Acetylene Jet. 

ow, just think that over, and 
reflect what it means, fora minute— 
18 feet against 13 feet of diffusion. 


% * 


Such diffusion also means that 
fewer Lights, of equal candle-power, 
are needed to light a room. It 
softens the light, spreads it around 
like daylight, so that you can see 
things clearly all over the room with- 
out eye-strain. 

And, besides, when you need 
only one-tenth as much Flame from 
Acetylene to give as much Light, you 
get only one-tenth as much Heat. 
You also burn up only one-fourth as 
much Oxygen from the air, and leave 
only one-tenth as much poisonous 
Carbonic Acid in the room, as you 
would with either Kerosene or Gaso- 
line Light of the same candle-power. 

This purity of white Acetylene 
Light also means lower cost. 

Because, when only one-tenth as 
much Flame is needed, only one-tenth 
as much lighting Material is con- 
sumed. 

That’s why this brilliant, soft, 
diffusive, cool and wholesome Acety- 
lene Light costs a third less (when 
installed) than Kerosene or Gasoline 
Light, and only half as much as 
fluctuating Electric light. 


* * 
A Kerosene Lamp giving 24 
candle-power Light costs, for Kero- 


sene alone, about 13 cents a week, 
if lighted three hours per night. 

An Acetylene Light of . 24 
candle-power costs, for the same 
number of hours per week, only 9 
cents for Carbide, which is the sole 
outlay, as water is the only other 
material used. 

And there is less work in caring 
for 25 Acetylene Lights per month 
than for one single | pena! Lamp, 
with its daily cleaning, filling, wick- 
snuffing, chimney-breakage and its 
ever-present danger from Fire or 
Explosion. 

Now, I want to prove these state- 
ments for you. 

Drop me a letter to-day, telling 
me how many rooms you've got in 
your Home or Hotel, or how large 

our Store, and I'll tell you about 

ow much it would cost you to light 
them with brilliant, eye-saving, sani- 
tary Acetylene. 

If you do this at once, I will 
send you a mighty interesting little 
book on Light called “‘ Sunlight-on- 
Tap.’’ Address me direct as— 

“ Acetylene D.Jones,” 160 Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Il, 
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SABBATH MUSINGS 
Restful thoughts for rest day 


HERE is no anodyne for heart sorrow 
like ministry to others. F. B. MEYER. 


One of Our Folks writes: ‘‘ We need Satur- 
day Morning to help us purify and beautify 
our yards; but we most need Sabbath Mus- 
ings to clean our hearts.” 


A religion that stays in the clouds is of no 
use to anybody. Religion must be definite, 
practical, useful—a binding rule of daily life— 
or else it is as much a mockery as the gilded 
prayer wheel of the Buddhist. 


If a man is seeking a means by which man- 
liness may be developed and sustained ; if he 
wants an arena in which to display bravery, 
heroism, loyalty to truth, to right, to duty— 
there is none such as Christianity offers. 

REv. I. W. GRIMES. 


Bear the burden of the present, 
Let the morrow bear its own; 

If the morning sky be pleasant, 
Why the coming night bemoan? 


Everything has two handles, one by which 
it can be borne, and one by which it can not. 
If your brother is unjust to you, do not take 
it up by the handle of his injustice, but by the 
handle that he is your brother and brought up 
with you. EPICTETUS. 


Great occasions do not make heroes or 
cowards ; they simply unveil them to the eyes 
of men. Silently and imperceptibly as we wake 
or sleep, we grow and wax strong, we grow 
and wax weak; and at last some crisis shows 
us what we have become. CANON WESTCOTT. 


No restlessness or discontent can change 
your lot. Others may have other circum- 
stances surrounding them, but here are yours. 
You had better make up vour mind to accept 
what you can not alter. You can live a beat- 
tiful life in the midst of your present circum- 
stances. J. R. MILLER, D. D. 


Remember that charity thinketh no evil, 
much less repeats. There are two good rules 
which ought to be written on every heart: 
Never believe anything bad about anybody 
unless you positively know that it is true; 
never tell even that unless you feel it is abso- 
lutely necessary, and that God is listening 
while you,tell it. HENRY VAN DYKE. 


Outside things do not make life. One may 
have home, friends, wealth, beauty, and be 
nothing but a spoiled, fretful, restless failure 
after all. Another may be poor, plain an 
lonely, and yet come into a deserved kingdom 
of peace and love and usefulness and honor 
as the years go on. Nothing can make us 
happy or good until our inner self learns how 
to be good and happy. 


A man’s house should be on the hilltop of 
cheerfulness and serenity, so high that no 
shadows rest upon it, and where the morning 
comes so early that the day has twice as many 
golden hours as those of other men. He is to 
be pitied whose house is in some valley of 
grief, between the hills, with the longest night 
and the shortest day. Home should be the 
center of joy, equatorial and tropical. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


O heart, be soft and true 
While thou dost beat! 
O hands, be swift to do! 

O lips, be sweet! 





ABOUT STEPMOTHERS 
BY ONE OF THEM 
WEST FARMINGTON, July 8, 1906. 

EDITOR FARM JOURNAL: We are on our 
second five-years’ subscription to FARM Jour- 
NAL, and with sincere ee do we greet 
its monthly visits. To the household depart- 
ment I always turn to see what Mary Sidney 
has for us, and when I found in the June num-. 
ber the article en stepmothers I was con- 
strained ‘to rise up’ and speak my piece. I 
belong to that much-berated class—a step- 
mother, and can ee from experience. 

_ There are decidedly two sides to this ques- 
tion. A woman takes upon herself the duties 
and responsibilities of a stepmother of her 
own free will. She is not deceived, or coerced, 
and it rests with her what the world’s verdict 
shall be—whether she has made a good or bad 
stepmother, 

Tfa woman loves a man enough to marry 
him, knowing that he has children, then she 
is at fault if she does not do a loving mother’s 
duty by his little ones. And right here I want 
to say that iio porect: in such a position needs 
a love fortified by a high ideal of duty, made 
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strong by an inherited love for childhood and 
free from all petty jealousies arising from the 
husband’s love for his children, or the chil- 
dren’s love for their lost mama. 

The human heart is very susceptible to kind 
influences, and the new mother, because of 
her age and greater experience, should look 
at the little annoyances that may come up, 
not as offenses to be treasured and resented, 
but as offenses that perhaps would have been 
given the own mother and let pass. One fill- 
ing the place of stepmother must not expect 
better treatment than would have been ac- 
corded the own mother. 

One good rule for the stepmother to follow 
is to treat the children in such a way that 
when she is called to meet the own mother 
where there is no marrying or giving in mar- 
riage, the mother will have only words of com- 
mendation for the way the stepmother has 
filled the place of mother in the home. 

Much of the trouble made for the stepmother 
comes from outside influences, and from the 
opinion so prevalent that the stepmother must 
necessarily be full cousin to his satanic ma- 
jesty ; and from this reason every one—neigh- 
bors, relatives, children, and sometimes even 
the husband—is on the defensive; and even 
the best intentions of the stepmother to pro- 
mote only the good of the child is construed 
as being ‘‘ mean’’ to the stepchild. God pity 
such little minds ! 

Now, dear reader, this is no fine-spun theory ; 
: am giving you a chapter of life sixteen years 
ong. 
At thirty-three years of age I married my 
husband who had five daughters, and since 
that two sons have been born to us, and I say, 
truthfully, that I love my stepdaughters as 
truly, and plan for their good, and would 
assist them in any way as quickly and gladly 
as I would my own boys. On the other hand 
my daughters show me the same love and 
thoughtful kindness and appreciation that my 
own children do. ; 

I am proud of my children alike, and the 
dear little grandchildren—how I love them, and 
how they love to goto ‘‘ grandma’s house’”’ ! 
They know no “‘ step”’ in the relationship. 
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One counterfeit dollar in circulation does 
not cause all dollars to be condemned. Then 
why should all stepmothers be condemned 
because some one of the number does not 
realize her responsibilities and falls far short 
of fulfiling her trust? 

I can point you to several stepmothers right 
near me who have nobly fulfilled their trust, 
and children married, and in homes of their 
own, ‘‘rise up and call them blessed,” and 
when the opportunity affords come back to 
the home of their childhood with the same joy 
and gladness they would have felt had death 
never entered the home. 

I can appreciate, to some extent, the feel- 
ings of the one from whose letter Mary Sidney 
quoted ; but to such a one I would say, rise 
above those petty vexations, and remember 
that we must not expect reward to come im- 
mediately for each right action. The future 
holds for us the promise of eternal reward, and 
the consciousness within your own heart of 
having done your best is surely some help. 

So sure as you give a mother’s love and 
care to children, so sure there will come a time 
when they will fully realize all you have been 
to them, and so also will you receive your 
reward in love and appreciation from them. 

It is indeed a great problem, but no harder 
to solve than thousands we meet along life’s 
pathway, and the key to the solution is found 
in the heart of every woman who decides to 
accept the position of stepmother. If she goes 
into the family with a sincere love for her hus- 
band, an inborn love for children, and a full 
realization of the meaning of the term mother, 
the solution will follow as simple as two and 
two equal four; but on the other hand, if she 
marries the husband, regardless of his chil- 
dren, and finds them a necessary encum- 
brance, I fear your problem will be as hard 
to solve as a problem in calculus for,.the 
scholar not yet out of arithmetic. 

Just one word more andI am done: Fathers 
of motherless little ones, when you marry 
look for a mother for your children more than 
a wife for yourself, and you will go far in the 
solution of the stepmother difficulties. 

LETTIE C. OSMER. 








The stay wire runs ¢hrough our fence 
continuously up and down for many rods 
without ‘end—can’t pull off at top or bot- 
tom under strain. Try this fence 30 days 
free. We pay freight. Return it at our 





— Advance Fence is Woven--Not Put Together , 


ADVANCE FENCE CO., 2683 OLD STREET, PEORIA, ILL. 


expense if not what you want. That’s 
fair, isn’t it? Send for our catalogue; 
it shows details of construction — quotes 
manufacturer’s prices—that saves you 
the dealers’ profit. Write today. 
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y MACHINERY CO., 134 Capital Ave., Indianapolis, ind. 








OUR STOREKEEPER 


is behind the age 


if he doesn’t keep SAPOLIO in stock. No city store is 
without it. The great grocers of the country handle no 
other scouring soap because the best housekeepers will 
not use cheap imitations which are liable to do damage 


far greater than the little saving in cost. 


If your store- 


keeper does not keep SAPOLIO tell him to wake up, If 
he offers you something else when you ask for SAPOLIO 
tell him to be wise and deal in genuine goods. 


It pays to have the best. 
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HEART PROBLEMS 
BY AUNT HARRIET 





[Aunt Harriet wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt or 
in trouble, but her correspondents have become so 
mumerous that it is impossible to answer ali the 
ietters in this column. To be sure of a reply, give full 
name and address and two-cent stamp, for only such 
answers as will benefit and interest the largest 
number of people will be given here. Address, Aunt 
Harriet, care of Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


NE of the hardest things to put up with in 
one’s friends is the habit of making per- 
sonal and critical remarks. There are times 
when it is permissible to tell some one that he 
is not looking well; but such times rarely 
occur, and the remark still more rarely gives 
satisfaction. On the other hand, it is always 
safe to tell the people you meet that they are 
looking well, if this is the case; if not, it is 
wiser to remain silent. 

We have all met the people who comment on 
our height, breadth, weight, etc., as though 
we were not more familiar with the facts 
than they are, and would alter them, if pos- 
sible. It does not make an abnormally tall 

erson feel more satisfied to have every one 
ie meets comment on his height; nor does a 
short person enjoy being reminded of his lack 
of inches. We would all bethe 1ight height, 
if we had had any choice in the matter; but 
we have not had, and so we must accept our- 
selves as we are, and make the best of it. 
There are stout people who would give all 
they possess to be lean, and lean ones who 
long tobe stout. Both classes do what they 
can to reach the goal, but too often fail. You 
can readily assume that they do not care to 
hear their size, or want of it, commented upon 
and that they do not feel too kindly toward 
the people who meet them with exclamations 
on the subject. 

Nor is it necessary to make remarks, unless 

leasant ones, about the color of your friends’ 
1air, or the size of their noses, or the promi- 
nence of their ears. If a man is getting bald, 
or a woman turning gray, be sure that they 
know it without your mentioning the fact. 
There is no harm in your noting it, but do not 
mention it. Too often one has come upon 
friends, unexpectedly, pleased at the meeting 
and ready to give and receive the best that 
each can offer. The first greetings are hardly 
exchanged before the Tactless One says, 
**Why, Mary ; how gray your hair is getting !” 
and instantly, without realizing it, a feeling of 
resentment arises—the gray-haired one is on 
the defensive. It is not her fault that she is 
gray; she knows it, but she can not help it. 
She had forgotten it, that morning, and had 
expected a happy day; but now she has it 
flung in her teeth that she is getting old, that 
her youth is far behind, that henceforth she 
must be classed with the elderly, and so 
on indefinitely. Of course, she does not tell 
all this to the Tactless One—it merely flashes 
through her mind in one hot moment; but, 
like a pebble thrown into a pool, the placidity 
of her mind is disturbed, a nameless some- 
thing creeps in between the two friends, and 
unconsciously to both the meeting is spoiled. 

Personal remarks of the kind described 
(they are usually that kind) are hard to bear 
when one is an adult, but a child finds them 
the very essence of torture. A boy can not 
help it if his ears are prominent, and a girl 
can not help being freckled; yet I have seen 
such unfortunates put through absolute tor- 
ture because of these fancied defects, which 
are not half so objectionable as some of the 
habits of the tormentors. Try to say pleasant 
things if you must make personal remarks. 
Tell the stout woman that a dress is becoming 
to her, if it is ; but don’t add, assome do, that 
** you don’t look so big in it.” Tell the boy 
that he looks best with his hair a little long; 
but don’t add that ‘‘his ears don’t seem to 
stick out so much as when his hair is short.” 
Tell the freckled-faced girl that ‘‘ her skin is 
delicate and fine,” if it is ; or that “‘ her hair 
is a pretty color,” or that ‘‘ blue is becoming 
to her’’; but avoid adding that “‘ her brown 
dress is just the color of her freckles.’’ In 
fact, be like the woman who always found 
something pleasant to say, and when she met 
the homeliest man in her town, one day, and 
he seemed to look homelier than ever, she 
noticed that his clothes, as always, were im- 
maculate, and she remarked, ‘‘ Oh, Mr. Blank, 
you always do wear such beautiful linen !”’ If 
you can’t imitate her, keep quiet and leave 


personal remarks to those who have more tact. 


Daisy: Complexion troubles are due to 
many causes, and you will have to write more 
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fully about yours. A girl of fourteen, if she 
is large for her age, may wear her dresses 
to the shoetops. 


A Subscriber: Familiarity is a thing to be 
avoided, and the conduct you describe is not 
only in very bad taste but wrong in every way. 
If you send me your name and address, I 
will write you more fully concerning this mat- 
ter. There is no reason why the young man 
who has called upon you for eleven months 
should speak of love. He may think very 
highly of you as a friend, but have no other 
feeling toward you. 
attentions as a friend without binding your- 
self to his companionship exclusively. See 
other friends and accept their attentions, and 
if he has other plans or thoughts he will speak 
when he is ready. 

Brown Eyes: It is hardly necessary to ask the 
man who accompanies you home to enter the 





On _this page are advertisements of agents, calicoes, 
The Hearthstone, lamp chimneys and furniture. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
tenes a 5 writetoanadvertiser tell him that you saw 
hiscardin the Farm Journal. Itistoyour interest to 


do so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 

















The lamp is yet to be made 
for which I haven’t made a 
chimney that fits. 


Macsetu on lamp-chimneys 
means fit and freedom from 


all chimney troubles. 
A Macsetu chimney doesn’t 
break from heat. 


My Index gives a fuller explanation of 
these things, and may be had for the asking. 


Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


You should enjoy his _ 





AGENTS Send 4c. for postage on Free 
sample of our BROOM HOLDER. 
Easily sold. Big profits. 30 other fast sellers. 
Over 750,000 sold. Moennig Mfg. Co., Hazleton, Pa, 





DR. ISENHOWER'S ASEPTIC CORN AND BUNION TRIMMER 
Sample 15 Cents 

Surprising Offer 
Bloomington, Indiana 


PLEASE READ THIS. 


The picture shows pattern No. 5616, the Ladies’ Work 
fioron, Sleeve Protector and Cap. Excellent shapi 
given to the Apron by the seams in front that aa 
ss from the shoulders to the 
4 lower edge, and by darts at 
the sides. The straps are ar 
ranged over the shoulders, 
fasteni: to the Belt in the 
back. wo Pockets are a 
useful feature, but they may 
be omitted if preferred. 
The sleeve protectors 
extend from the wrist to 
the elbow, and are full 
enough to accommodate 
j the dress sleeve. Check- 
¥ ered Gingham, Sateen, 
Butcher’s Linen, Cham- 
bray and Holland can 
be used making these 
arments. We will send 
HE HEARTHSTONE all 
—& the rest of this year and 
this set of patterns, for 10 
cents. HE HEARTH- 
STONE has been publish- 
ed for nearly 16 years. 
It comprises from 20 to 
32 pages each issue, is 
printed on good paper 
and is Clean, Bright 
Timely, Helpful an 
always Interesting. 
Departments are de- 
voted to The Kitch- 
en, Fancy Work, 
The Home Nook 
and The Social 
Circle. The latter 
department is as 
one subscriber 
writes: ‘‘ As good 
as a visit from 
— 2 one’s _ friend.” 
: ' : HEARTH- 
STONE Is not an advertising sheet and does not accept 
medical or liquor advertising at any price. There is no 
other pouer, just like it. For only 10c. in silver or stamps 
we will send THE HEARTHSTONE all the rest of this year 





Sure, Safe and Permanent Cure 
Agents wanted QQ 
BLOOMINGTON NOVELTY COMPANY 






















Satisfaction guaranteed or money 


on trial together with the Work Apron, Sleeve Pre- 
tector and Oap patterns as described, and guarantee 
complete satisfaction or return the money. Address, 


THE HEARTHSTONE, 52 Duane 8t., New York. 





Simpson 


MPS, 
PUSS, 


- Eddystone 


Black & Whites 


Dresses made from them have the 


appearance of more costly goods—their 


patterns are so refined. 
substantial 


color and 


The fadeless 
quality make 


them most economical. 
Ask your dealer for 


IEDDYSTONE 


Simpson-Eddystone Black & Whites. } ha | 
Three generations of Simpsons a A 
have made Simpson Prints. 


PRINTS The Eddystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 











dence in the 1 


homefurnishing institution by and pay for th 


We wish to sond you full information on our plan. 


Larges 
Furnishers on Earth 


minimum and to put the 
manufacturers’ prices. 


Two Big Catalogues Sent 


Two Mammoth New Catalogues—the most elaborat 4 
ever sent out by any homefurnishing concern in the country 





tiful and expensive catalogue of its kind ever published. 


Catal 
all illustrations bein, 
minute descriptions of all the goods illustrated. 


generous proposition which we have to offer you. 


Cee aot cehinlte 
Main Store & Headquarters 





FURNITURE, CARPETS, STOVES 
ON SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


The largest homefurnishing concern in the world will sell you a single article of furniture or com- 
plete furnishings for your home and give you more than @ year’s time in which to pay for the goods. We have confi- 
oie you—and it matters not how far awa: 


This giving of unlimited credit to people all over the United States is a 
Let Us Explain Our Plan modern progressive business policy of this great concern. 
many helpful features to it to’ be fully described in this small advertisement. 
what it means to be able to establish a credit with this great institution—to realize what a wonderful convenience this 
generous credit help will be to you—this privilege of taking twelve to fifteen months in which to pay for your purchases. 
May we not? Send us your — 
name today and permit us to explain our wonderful proposition to you. You need : 
this helpful service and we want to see that you get it—and at the same time 
want to save you from 40 to 60 per cent in cost of each and every article you buy. 
We are manufacturers 
t Complete Home siding airect 0 you. 
We have twenty-two big 
retail stores located in 
the largest cities of the United States. We operate great factories and contract 
for the entire outputs of some of the iargest furniture industries and stove 
plants in America. We are able to reduce the cost of production to the 
best homefurnishings made into your home at 


FREE 


Catalogue No. 63—A beautiful {llustrated catalogue of furniture and 
in all their various colorings, faithfully reproduced, 

showing furniture in the different woods and the different finishes, showing 
the colorings even of the upholstering of parlor goods—certainly the most beau- 


ogue No, 42—A large illustrated catalogue of stoves and heaters— 
fine half-tone engravings with the most complete and 


Write for these catalogues today—they’re free—learn all about this most 
We repeat write 


HARTMAN FURNITURE & CARPET COMPANY 
Sicefernisnine Condern cas 
Wabash 


223 -225-227-229 


you live, you can open a credit account with this great 
monthly payments as you earn the money. 


There are too 
We want you to learn of them—to learn 








Complete 10= 


Elegant Iron Bed, any Color of Enamel, 

Durable Springs and Splendid Mattress 
RMS— $1.50 with Order 

= 75c Monthly 





today. 





st substan 
Se America. 


Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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house, if it is after ten o’clock. It was perfectly 
proper and only polite to thank him for his 
kindness and to hope that he reaches his home 
safely. You ask if you should dothese things, 
even though he is not your “‘friend.’’ By your 
use of the word it would seem that you mean 
an “especial”’ friend. One should be court- 
eous and pleasant to any one who does a kind- 
ness, and there was nothing wrong in show- 
ig your’ appreciation to the man who was 
kind to you. You could assist, somewhat, in 
arranging lap-robes, when driving out. You 
need not do all the work, but you certainly 
would not sit in the carriage and act as if you 
were a box or a bundle being covered up? 
Of course it is proper for you to drive through 
a gate if your escort has to alight to open it. 
He probably will have to close it again after 
you have passed through, and it would be a 
waste of time for him to get in and drive but a 
few yards. There is no need for you to feel 
doubtful about such questions. 


Disputer: Your friend is right, even though 
a person speaks grammatically, the voice and 
its intonations may spoil it all. It is impossi- 
ble to ¢e/ you here how to speak like a refined 
and educated person, but you can listen tothe 
people you meet and note wherein they fail or 
succeed. Correct pronunciation and enunci- 
ation will help, so will a low voice, well modu- 
lated. By close observation, you will soon be 
able to tell affectation and avoid it, and in 
time will recognize and imitate the proper 
way of speaking. 


Beginner: Don’t ask the girl for her com- 
pany for the whole day, if you have just met 
her. The chances are that she may meet 
others whom she would like to see something 
of, also. Be attentive to her wants, wait upon 
her, ask her to walk, or to go in the boat with 
you, and show her by your manner that you 
enjoy her society, but do not spoil the im- 
pression by being selfish. It is very kind of 
the friends to arrange for you to meet the girl 
at the picnic; you can best show your appre- 
ciation by acting in a gentlemanly manner. 


Ignorance: In congratulating a newly-mar- 
ried pair, you should say to the husband, “I 
congratulate you on your marriage and hope 
that you-will be happy.’’ To the wife you say, 
“IT wish ygw*much joy.’”’ If you do this pleas- 
antly anditinecrely, shaking hands with each, 
nothing more is required by good form. There 
are people who can think of pleasant things 
to say on such occasions, but many can not. 
If you care to add, ‘‘It was a very pretty 
wedding ;”’ or, ‘‘ It was so good of you to ask 
me to attend,’”’ you will have said all that is 
necessary. 


Greenhorn: A man raises his hat when he 
meets women of his acquaintance, or an older 
man to whom he wishes to pay respect. He 
raises it when he has performed a service for 
a woman, such as restoring a lost article, pick- 
ing up something she has dropped, tying her 
horse, or opening a car window. She thanks 
him for such attentions, and he raises his hat 
in acknowledgment. He removes his hat on 
entering a house, or a room of a building 
where other people are bareheaded. A few 
years back, it was considered correct for a 
man to remove his hat on entering an elevator 
where there were women. It is no longer cus- 
tomary to do this; but on the rare occasions 
when it happens, the women appreciate it, I 
assure you. 


Bashful One: Talk about local affairs, the 
latest doings of the people in your neighbor- 
hood; if any of them have gone on a journey 
or away to school, or are building, or making 
an experiment in farming, speak of it, and 
ask the girl if she has heard of it, and what 
she thinks of it. If you both live in the same 
neighborhood, you ought to be able to find 
many topics of mutual interest. You say that 
you have tried being a good listener, as you 
can not talk, and you fear she is doing the 
same. Well, if you find you simply can not 
talk with each other, why not see something 
of other girls? There is no use in your lovin 
each other; but if you like her so much an 
she seems to like you, I do not see why you 
can’t find something to talk about. 


Doubtful ; Opinions concerning the color of 
hair differ, some people admire one color, 
some another. Once in a while a writer will 
hold forth as to the characteristics of the blonde, 
the brunette, etc., but a little observation will 
discover the same traits in persons of opposite 
complexion. So far as red hair being accom- 


panied by a temper is concerned, have you 
never met irritable and ill-tempered people 
who had black, brown or yellow hair? Any of 
the characteristics you mention may be found 
in persons of all colorings, and are by no 
means confined to one complexion. There are 








no objections to the marriage of persons of 
similar complexion. The common idea is that 
persons of weresoe coloring find each other 
attractive, and this is, in some parts of the 
world, very general; but if you consider 
countries where all the inhabitants are of one 
complexion, you will see that it would be 
impossible for them to find “ opposites.”’ Fur- 
thermore, remember, that red hair is as much 
admired as any other color, and more so by 
artists. 


On this page are advertisernents of salve, nursery 
stock, telephones, agents and ranges, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write to an advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest ta 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 


Corns A-CORN SALVE 


always cures corns— 
takes them out by the roots. No risk 
of blood - poison as with cutting. No 
pain, no trouble, no poison. 15¢ at 
your druggist’s, or by mail. 

Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 
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~ YOU WANT THIS FREE BOOK § 


You need atelephone. You can’t afford to try 
to get along without one. This little book shows 
1 you how simple and easy itis to get a system of 
| yourown. We sendit free the same day you write 
i} forit. Ittells the tr dous adv of a farm 
| telephone—the steps it saves, the time it saves 
i] and the money it saves. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 
TELEPHONES 


d Aj 















t teleph 





i] are made in the greatest i 
M plant in the world. Thousands and thousands of 
farmers are using them. Most of these farmers 
i] learned how to get a system of their own from this 
Hi little book, C-22, “‘How the Telephone Helps the 
iM Farmer.” . 

H It is packed full of information you should have. 

Don’t delay. Write for it today. 


| THE STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE 
MFG, COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


















Month and Expenses; no experience 
needed; ition permanent; self-seller, 
PEASE ire. Co,, Stat’n EB, Cincinnati, 


FLAVELLS 





Superior Bandagea. 
Vrite for Catalog. 


Elastie Stockings. 
Abdominal Supporters. 4 R U Ss Ss E Ss 
1005 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, 








You may savea few dollars of 
the first cost by buying a cheap 
range, but you can't save a dollar 
in the long run — you are buying 
cheap material and you can never 
get the perfect satisfaction and 
life-long durability that you find 
in the MAJESTIC. 


Tron is the life of any range. High- 
grade iron will resist heat without cracking, 
breaking or warping; cheapen the iron and 
you will always be buying firebacks and 
other parts to replace those that burn out § 


and break. 


On account of steel rusting so quickly, only Old 
Style Charcoal iron is now used in the body of the 
Majestic. The entire top and all doors and frames 
are made of Majestic Old Style Malleable iron, 
the only iron that cannot warp and crack. This range 
is also made with a malleable iron water front for 
pressure or other large boilers. 


THE MAJESTIC, 


not cheapest but least expensive. 


Call on your dealer and ask him to show 
you a Majestic ; first in cooking ability and 
strength. Ask him for one of our books, 
*“*Range OComparison,’’ FREE, containing 
¥) valuable information, or write to us and we 
| will see that you get one by return mail, 


MAJESTIC MANUFACTURING CO., 
j 2043 Morgan Street, St. Louis. 
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How to Save 


It has cost many stove users HUNDREDS OF WASTED DOLLARS 
to find this out. 
Cut out this Coupon and mail to us and we will solve this problem for 
you. 





Sold by Leading Dealers 
Everywhere 
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You will get all this information FREE. 


in 
Cooking and Heating 























FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


Send me free of charge your Stove Book on 
Cast Ranges Base Burners 
Steel Ranges Heating Stoves 
Cook Stoves Oak Stoves 

Gas Ranges 
Also your Expert Stove Advice free of charge 
Indicate this way (KX) the kind of stove or range wanted. 


My stove dealer's name. shai Sill 








My Name 


Address 





p | EE Ra — 
WRITE PLAINLY and only on ONE SIDE OF THE PAPER. 
Address Manager Advice Department 
Tue MICHIGAN STOVE Company. Detroit, Mich. 


Largest Makers of Stoves aad Ranges in the World. 
ASTOVE or RANGE to meet the wants of all—also s complete 
line Garland Gas ranges. 





filled out, Is 





No attention can be given to your letter unless this coupon, 
a fally attached. 
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TO DRESS 
Se ee » 

That suit is best that fits me 
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HE marriage of the Princess Ena to the 
King of Spain is respensible for the re- 
vival of the high Spanish comb, so becoming 
when the hair is dressed high. It is seen in 
amber, tortoise shell, jet, and for gray hair, 
the transparent horn in smoke or gray shades. 
Side and back combs of the gray horn are 
much liked by gray-haired women, and look 
much better against the hair than the brown 
shades of tortoise shell. 

Another revival is the stiff silk ribbon belt- 
ing, which is now preferred to the soft ribbon 
girdles. The belts are fastened in front with 
a buckle of gold, silver, pearl or enamel. 

Among the predictions for the coming sea- 
son, Scotch plaids are mentioned, especially 
those combining blue and green. Green as 
a trimming will also be prominent. A touch 
of it, if of the right shade, gives the right finish 
to a coat, hat or dress. 

Two good designs for gowns are given this 
month, the first, showing waist pattern No. 
1890 and skirt No. 1891, is made of light- 
weight blue and green Panama cloth, showing 
small checks. The skirt has a panel effect, 
back and front, with small tucks for fulness, 
and would be becoming to slender or youth- 
ful figures. The waist has the tucks arranged 
tocarry out the style of the skirt, with a puffed 
sleeve showing a long cuff. The cuff is but- 
toned up the outside of the arm with green 
silk crochet buttons and loops. A white linen 
collar, with green silk tie is worn, and a green 
silk girdle completes this stylish but simple 
gown. Thestyle is suitable for any medium 
weight materials of wool, silk or cotton. 

The gown combining waist pattern No. 2385 
and skirt No. 2386 is more elaborate, and is 
here developed in black voile, the skirt 
ree and plaited. The blouse waist has a 

tted lining and closes in the back. There 
is a yoke of white allover lace, laid over 
white china silk, with stitched straps of black 
messaline silk, ending intassels. The sleeves 
are in three-quarter length, with cuffs of the 
white lace. The cuffs could be made to reach 
the wrist and should be made detachable so 
that they can be removed for cleaning. It is 
an easy matter to baste them in if the sleeve 
itself is finished neatly atthe bottom. Instead 
of straps, lace or applique trimming may be 
used, and any materials chosen fora dressy 
costume would do. 

Two fancy blouses are shown, No. 1608 suit- 
able for a separate waist or part of a costume. 
Stitched bands of silk edge the front, with a 
chemisette and cuffs of lace insertion. It is 
well to make these latter separate, having 
several sets, so that a fresh one is at hand, 
when needed. Waist No. 2186 is of white lawn, 
elaborately trimmed with embroidery and 
lace insertion, and offers many possibilities. 
The small yoke of tucking is very pretty, but 
could be made of allover lace or embroidery. 
The designs surrounding this may be hand- 
embroidered, or may be appliques, sewed on, 
or may be omitted altogether, as may the lace 
scrolls. The deep cuffs might be made entirely 
of horizontal tucks, edged top and bottom 
with insertion and finished with a lace frill. 
Batiste, fine linen, nainsook, silk pongee, are 
all used for such waists. 

An excellent model for lengthening and en- 
larging a dress for misses is shown in waist No. 

407 and skirt No. 1430. The material used is 
dark blue poplin, trimmed with bias bands of 
— and blue Scotch plaid. The skirt can 

pieced out under these bands, if necessary. 
The waist is very simple, with bands of the 
piaid down each front, across the shoulders 
and forming collar, belt and cuffs. If there is 
a material to be made over which will not 
combine well with plaid, a wide braid, or 
bands of plain goods, will do equally well. 

For the younger girls we show two attractive 
dresses. The first, No. 1783, is very simple, 
and may be developed in plaid or plain 
woolens, gingham, chambray, linen, etc. No. 





WELL, I GUESS IT’S UP TO US TO 


THE STRAW HATS: 
MOVE” 
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2496 offers more possibilities and provides for 
a high and low neck waist. The deep tucks 
in the skirt will allow for lengthening, or if 
made of short pieces will hide the joinings. 
The waist is made with a yoke and may have 
the bertha omitted and be made high necked 
with long sleeves, this style allowing for the 
use of small pieces, also. Any wool or cotton 
materials suitable for children are used with 
appropriate trimming. 

Misses’ waist No. 2578 and skirt No. 2579 
make an attractive dress, requiring only ma- 
chine stitching and buttons for trimming. If 
desired, a fancy yoke may be put in. 

A good suit for fall and winter wear is shown 
in the misses’ box-coat No. 1878 and skirt No. 
1879. A mixed cloth in light gray was chosen, 
with no trimming except machine stitching 
and smoked pearl buttons. The coat is very 
simple and easily made, but unless one is ex- 
perienced, the pockets had better be omitted, 
and one made of the lining placed inside. 
Dark blue, green or red serge would make a 
nice suit of this kind, as would also many of 
the mixed suitings. 

Apron No. 1767 is sure to be popular, and is 
made in gingham, chambray, white lawn, 
cambric or crossbarred muslin. 

Childs’ dress No. 1580 i is made of blue linen, 
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and in the smaller sizes may be worn by boys 
and girls alike. 

Boys’ overcoat No. 2593 is a manly little 
garment, and easily made because of the 
shawl collar. Covert cloth, kersey, chinchilla, 
cheviot and serge are all suitable cloths. Ina 
very heavy cloth, such as chinchilla, it would 
be well to face the collar with velvet, as a 
cloth collar would be clumsy to handle. 

Ladies’ corset cover No. 1882 is a desirable 
pattern for either high or low neck, and hav- 
ing no darts in the front, is less troublesome 
to make than the regular fitted cover. 

Infants’ set of short clothes, pattern No. 1923, 
is very attractive, providing patterns for all the 
necessary garments. The wrappers are made 
of Scotch or outing flannel, the dress may be 
made in several styles, and any mode of dec- 
oration for the petticoats may be chosen, but 
busy mothers will find that ahem and tuck, 
with perhaps a good Torchon lace sewed onthe 
edge is less trouble to make and iron. 

The white chemisettes have become almost 
as popular as the stock collars, and while they 
may be made of various materials, the hand- 
embroidered ones are considered very choice. 
Stamping pattern No. 2434 shows a good de- 
sign for front and collar, and may be worked 
» on | handkerchief linen, 





Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns 


Full directions, including quantity of material, accompanies each pattern. In 


Play comes in with every order. 


are the best in the market, 
and they are guaranteed. 
Our Farm Journal Fair 


ordering, be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted. For ladies’ upper garments give bust measure 


taken over the fullest part of the bust; for skirts and under garments give waist and hip measurements. 


For 


misses’ upper garments give age and bust measures; for skirts and under garments give age, waist and hip meas- 
urements. For children give age, breast measurement and length of back. Children of same age vary in size. For 
tnstance,—the average child of six years will measure 24% inches over the breast, but there are many young 
children of ten years who will measure only 24% inches. In such case you need a six-year-old pattern. Price, 10 
and 15 cents. Add 2 cents for The Ladies’ Home Journal Style Book. Address, FARM scl Philadelphia. 
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1407. Misses’ Shirtwaist. 
14, 15, 16, 17 years, 15 cents. 1580. 
Bodice. 6 s es, 32, 

10, 12 years, 10 cents. 1878. Misses’ Box-coa 

e sizes, 12, is years, 15 cents. 

46 inches bust measure, 10 cents. 90. 

bust measure, 15 cents. 1891. Ladies’ Skirt. 
1923. get a Infants’ Short Clothes. 
34, inde 42 inches 
38, 40. S lockes bust measure, 15 cents. 
meas, aC cents. 2434 


Dress. 5 sizes, 4, ‘6 8, 10 12 years, 
= 15 cents. 2579. isses’ Skirt. 4 sizes 
sizes, 4, 6, 8 years, 15 cents. 1783. 


Be careful to give size and correct measure. 
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5 sizes, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 years, 15 cents. 
hild’s Dress. 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 inches bust measure, 15 cents 


4 sizes, 22, 24, 26, 
One size, 15 cents. 
bust measure, 15 cents. 
2386. 
Chemisette Design 


Ladies’ Ski im 


Girls’ Rg 1G se dots 
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2496 
1490. Misses’ Skirt. 5 sizes, Ban 
years, 15 cents. 1608. Ladies 
1787, irls’ Apron. 4 sizes, 6, “8, 
3 sizes, 12, 14, 16 years, 15 cents. 1879. Misses’ 
ies’ Corset Cover. 6 7? 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
6 sizes, 32, 34, , 38, 40, 42 inches 
28 inches key a i 15 cents. 
irtwaist. 6 sizes, 32, 
Ladies’ Blouse sist. LE sizes 32, 34, 
Eyelet E : sore, "tas ae ato. os wat 
e mbro . One’ size cen 
" Misses Waist, 4 sizes, 14, 16, 17, 18 
2,18 og ge s cents. 2593. Boy s’ Coat. 
, 6, 8, 10, 12 years, 15 cents, 


Keep this wae for future use. 


3 sizes, 3, 4, 


2385. 


When 


ordering any pattern of us also enclose a 2-cent stamp for The Ladies’ Home 
Journal Style — for September. Address, FARM JouRNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts 
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It is the determination of the spotless not 
to give sorrow to others, and not to do evil to 
those who have done evil to them. If a man in- 
flict suffering even on those who without cause 
hate him, it will in the end give him irremov- 
able sorrow. The punishment of those who 
have done you evil is to put them to shame by 
showing great kindness to them.—From the 
Hindu. 


—_———————_roo_____—_ 


Give the handclasp to mother now ; 
Lavish love that she longs to feel 
Flooding her life ;—o’er her weary brow 
Soft let love’s fingers entrancing steal. 
You will be glad, when life’s sun goes down, 
Lad and lassie, that mother knew 
Never a heartache from your frown, 
But ever love that was deep and true. 


—-. -- © 





Remember, any woman may be attractive; 
any one may be neat and dainty, with a cour- 
teous manner,—a forgetfulness of self and a 
thought for others. 





WHAT IS EDUCATION? 


BY MARY SIDNEY 


OW, while parents of to-day are pinch- 
ing themselves and making all sorts 
of self-denials in getting together the 

wherewithal to send their children to board- 
ing schools and colleges, is a suitable time to 
consider what the thing is that we call “ higher 
education’’? What is it doing for the coun- 
try? In short, is it worth what it costs? 

In the earlier days of: this country the 
farmers were not troubled much about the 
education of their children. 

It was then an unheard of thing to mortgage 
the farm or to deprive themselves of good 
food and clothing for the sake of sending the 
boys and girls away from home to be edu- 
cated. Parents had not been bred in the 
colleges themselves, and clung to the ways of 
their ancestors with more devotion and filial 
affection than is apparent nowadays; and gen- 
eration after generation would often occupy 
the farms. When the parents became old and 
feeble, there were children about to care for 
them; and when they died there was a trained 
son or son-in-law ready to take possession of 
the old homestead and prize the legacy. Such 
boys were not like the young man I know, 
who has just inherited a large farm and is 
sorely grieved lest he can not get enough out 
of it to keep it in repair. 

The old-time farmers were indispensable 
factors in making this country the pride of 
the world, and a place where industry and 
thrift could prosper. 

But these people were not educated, we are 
told,—their bad grammar, unadorned dress, 
and mush-and-milk diet would not do in this 
day. The modern farmer must keep abreast 
of the times, and so te sends his children 
away from home to study things that are 
entirely foreign to the occupation of agricul- 
ture. In college life they meet with attractive 
people, and by the time they have been grad- 
uated many of them are ashamed of the old 
homely ways and home people, and perhaps 
want to flee away from the farms and con- 
tinue the more expensive and less laborious 
ways of the ‘‘ cultured world.” It is a plain 
case that colleges have been, in a certain sense, 
a hindrance to husbandry. 

We sometimes say that the old prosperous 
farmers who raised their families (mostly 
large ones) in comfort and plenty, and who 
laid by abundance for a rainy day, were not 
““educated.’”? What is education? If the man 
who knows the ins and outs of his business 
(and can conduct it so that it puts money in his 
pocket and plenty in his home, and makes 
him an honored man in the community),— 
well, if he is not an educated man, maybe he 
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has something that is better than is found in 
the frolicking schools of to-day. 

A gifted writer said that by the term “ edu- 
cation’? he meant the ‘acquisition of true 
common sense.’’ I like his definition. ‘‘ The 
education,’ said he, ‘‘ which leads to success 
may have little of the classics and may lack 
what the fashionable world calls culture.” 
Education appears to depend on the stand- 
point from which we view it. A preacher in 
Boston said of the sage of Concord, that 
“‘Emerson would have been a greater man 
if he had only had a better education.”’ And 
a guide in the Adirondacks said that James 
Russell Lowell was the “‘ most ignorant man 
whom he had ever met.’’ 

It will not do to imagine because we hap- 
pen to know a few things which our neighbor 
does not know, that we are his superior in 
knowledge. He might be able to tell us many 
things we had not dreamed of. The woman 
who cooks our dinners could often give points 
in domestic economy not known by the grad- 
uates of the schools. I esteem that person 
the best educated who is thoroughly informed 
along the line of his occupation, and who is 
making the best use of his attainments for 
the good of mankind as well as himself. This 
sort of learning enables a person to earn his 
own living,—a most desirable consummation. 

The chief manufacturing, as well as the agri- 
cultural, interests of the world were begun by 
poor men. It is not the college-bred men who 
have done the greatest things in this country; 
it is the self-educated men. Why? 

The poor young man must work or starve. 
If he is worthy, and wants to be useful to his 
fellow men, he will keenly feel the necessity 
of knowledge to help him along. He will not 
only want to know all that he can possibly 
learn about his vocation, but will feel the need 
of general intelligence ; and so he proceeds 
at all spare intervals of labor to study what 
he needs tolearn. He never goes through the 
farce of graduating and quitting, but keeps 
at it through life. 

There are numberless examples of that sort. 
It is written of Peter Cooper that if he had 
been “‘ rich enough to go to school, he might 
have grown up as ignorant as some of our 
university graduates.’”’ He worked nights 
and wore old clothes and had an absolute 
horror of debt. He would not begin business 
on borrowed capital which his employer freely 
offered him. He woul 1 not get in debt to any 
person. No purer or more influential man 
lived than Peter Cooper. He was a most 
excellent example to others. 

George Peabody was another illustrious 
specimen of a self-made man. It is said his 
parents’ poverty made him a rich man. They 
were compelled to make him earn his own 
living. He laid down a principle when he 
was but fifteen years of age, which carried 
him honorably through life and helped him 
to a great fortune. He was employed in a 
grocery store when eleven years old, and left 
it at fifteen because they sold cigars. He de- 
clared he ‘‘ would not sell any man an article 
which would do him harm.” The interesting 
history of this man would be very profitable 
reading for young men. He had a mind and 
he used it, and filled it with the learning a 
useful man needs. 

I know a man of middle age who was a 
poor bound boy on a farm, and was not per- 
mitted to go to school until he was so old he 
was ashamed to go. But in spite of this depri- 
vation, he mastered enough education to carry 
on his farming in a profitable, business-like 
way, and to-day he is a trustworthy and re- 
spected citizen. He owns a fine farm, a town 
house, bank and other stocks, and all the 
result of his own industry and thrift. His 
well-kept real estate adorns the township in 
which he lives. 

Those boys and girls who bemoan the hard- 
ness of their lots, in that they have no rich 
parents to educate them, have not the kind of 
mettle in them that a college education would 
be apt to exalt. Success depends more on 
what a person can get out of himself, than 
what he puts in. 

It is sometimes said that country women 
can not talk of anything but their gardens 
and babies. It is untrue. But admit that it 
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is true; who, think you, “‘ will stand up head’ 
at the final judgment when the sheaves ar 
all gathered in? Will it be the one who studie- 
the garden,—its seeds and plants, and how bes: 
to cultivate them so that her family may reap 
the benefit in good health and good fare; anc 
who attends to her babies,—their food, thei: 
dress, their sleep, and all that goes to buila 
up robust childhood ? Will it be such as these? 
Or will it be those graduates of the highe: 
seats of learning who trust their babies tc 
irresponsible help, and feed their families on 
factory goods rather than stain their hands in 
the preparation of fresh fruits and vegetables? 
Which is the better educated,—she who has 
studied what is useful for a homekeeper t« 
know, or she who has spent her prime over 
things of no practical use, and who now kills 
time with five o’clock teas and bridge whist 
with plenty of novels and headaches throw: 
in? Which? 
_- -——_—- + 02 -— — 

THE SEA OF SLEEP 
There is a place called Pillow-land 

Where gales can never sweep 

Across the pebbles on the strand 

That girds the Sea of Sleep. 


Tis here where Grief lets loose the rein 
And Age forgets to weep, 

For all are children once again, 
Who cross the Sea of Sleep. 


The gates are op’d at daylight close, 
When weary ones may creep 

Lulled in the arms of sweet repose, 
Across the Sea of Sleep. 


O weary heart, and toil-worn hand, 
At eve comes rest to thee, 

When ply the boats to Pillow-land, 
Across the Sleepy Sea. 


Thank God for this sweet Pillow-land, 
Where weary ones may creep 
And breathe the perfume on the strand 
That girds the Sea of Sleep. 
CREDIT Lost. 
Pee Pe woman 2 
CONCERNING CERTAIN DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS 

Go where he will, the wise man is at home, 
His hearth the earth,—his hall the azure dome; 
Where his clear spirit leads him, there’s his road 
By God’s own light illumined and foreshowed. 

EMERSON. 
A farmer has no fire department nearby to 
call on for help if his house or barn gets on 
fire; but a chemical extinguisher, by which 
the fire might be put out if taken in time, 
could be kept always at hand. The quickest 
way to put out a fire is to allow it no air to 
feed on. The acid with which these extin- 
guishers are charged displaces the air and 
thus smothers the fire. The extinguishers are 
best recharged once a year. This can be done 
for about five cents, as the chief ingredient is 
common baking soda which, when brought 
together with the carbonic acid in three gal- 
lons of water, forces, when the extinguisher is 
opened, a stream of acid for nearly fifty feet. 
A mother should seek to cultivate the power 
to amuse and interest her child. Loneliness 
has brought about the ruin of many who go 
out into the wide, wide world. The way to 
cultivate unselfishness in children, is to train 
them to show their love by doing things for 
you and others. To do this, request a favor, 
when they are in a loving mood, which will be 
easy for them to grant; thus teaching them 
that the best proof of love is service. Much 
of the rude irreverence of American children 
is caused by the careless actions of their elders 
who make thoughtless remarks about persons 
whom they really respect. Thus, a woman 
takes down the picture of George Washington, 
saying, ‘‘Let me wash your face, George’’; 
or, ‘Hold still, George, while I get the dirt 
off your nose.”’ It is important that we treat 
even pictures of real people with respect, at 
least in the presence of children. Along this 
line I would say that often a photograph of a 
really good girl is treated disrespectfully when 
allowed to fall into the hands of some men, 
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Girls, prize your picture as you would your 
presence; you will have a greater influence. 
The memory of your face will be enough 
to inspire a good man, and you will run no 
risks. DAME DURDEN. 


The beauty of this lawn seat lies in the 
fact that it is made in rustic 
fashion (wood with the bark 
on),with a full covering of vines 
(not fully shown here). There 
is perfect harmony in the two 
features. Set the poles directly 
in the ground, and add cross- 
pieces, seat and back board, as 
shown. Plant woodbine, or 
other quick-growing vines, at 
side and back of chair, saa train them over 
it. The cut speaks for itself. 





One of the earliest temperance women was 
Christiana Dickson, the wife of one of the 
first settlers of Erie county, Pennsylvania. 
She was asmall, blue-eyed, low-voiced woman, 
timid by nature, but resolute on one point— 
she had a horror of drunkenness. She lived 
in the days when the use of liquor was uni- 
versal. Whisky was as common a drink as 
water, and a temperance or abstinence society 
was unheard of. 

When her sons were born she resolved to 

ut a stop to whisky drinking in her home. 

er husband being absent from home, her 
brothers called for the help of neighbors, 
according to the custom of the time, to put up 
a barn that was needed on the farm. While 
they worked she prepared a great dinner. 
One of her brothers soon came to the house 
for the customary whisky. She refused to 
provide it to make her friends drunk. 

Her other brothers, and at last an elder in 
the church, came to remonstrate with her, 
and told her that she would be accused of 
meanness. Without a word, the little woman 
went out to the barn, stepped upon a log and, 
in a faltering voice, spoke to them: ‘‘My 
neighbors,’’ she said, “‘ this is a strange thing. 
Three of you are my brothers, three are elders 
in the church, all of you are my friends. I 
have prepared for you the best dinner in my 
power. If you refuse to raise the barn with- 
out liquor, so be it. But before I will provide 
whisky to give to you to your injury, these 
timbers shall rot where they lie.’’ 

The men angrily left the work and went 
home; the little woman returned to the house 
and cried as though her heart would break. 
But the next day every man came back, went 
heartily to work, enjoyed her good dinner 
and said not a word about whisky. 

Gradually, from that time, the use of whisky 
at barn-raisings was discontinued in the coun- 
ty. Her sons grew up strong, useful, respected 
men, and their descendants are of a high type 
of moral and intellectual men and women. If 
she had yielded this point they might have 
degenerated, like many others, into drunk- 
ards and spendthrifts. Our stout-hearted 
pioneer forefathers redeemed the land and 
drove out wild beasts and serpents, but there 
are still vices and harmful customs to be con- 
quered ; and for this work are needed women 
of high spirit and courage like Christiana 
Dickson. 

-eo 
HOMELY WRINKLES 

Start even with the world. Donot begin 
life with debt. If you must have bills, pay 
them weekly or, at the very worst, monthly. 


Keep everything out of the cupboard in 
summer that will ferment and taint food. 


If you find it hard to unscrew the top from 
the can, grip it with a piece of sandpaper. 

A tall, straight-sided glass bottle filled with 
cracked ice will make a rolling-pin fit for a 
French chef, and aid in keeping your pastry 
at the low temperature required for fine 
results. A. L. P. 


To keep salt dry at this season is one of the 
trials of the housewife. A little corn-starch 
added in proportion of one-third corn-starch 
to two of salt, will prevent its sticking and 
caking. Or, have individual open salts. 


Do not let the bread get moldy. If it shows 
the least sign, cut out the moldy spots and 
reheat it in a hot oven. This will kill the 
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mold germ and sweeten the bread. If it is 
dry, dampen the loaf on the outside before 
putting it in the oven. 


The housewife who does not use an oilcloth 
apron is missing a very great comfort. It saves 
washing, yet it is always clean. It is made of 
table-oilcloth, after the style of the ordinary 
kitchen apron. When cuffs to the elbow are 
added, it is quite complete. 


Now is the time when mildew spots some- 
times appear on linen. Equal parts of castile 
soap and starch, mixed with enough lemon 
juice to make a "thick paste, will effectually 
remove them. Apply this mixture on both 
sides and place in the sun. 


The secret of washing colored dresses so 
that they will not fade, is to wash them in 
warm suds into which has been put a handful 
of salt to set the color; rinse in cold water 
with just enough vinegar to taste, dry, and 
iron as speedily as possible. M. K. S. 








ONE OF OUR FOLKS (S.M. T.). 


SHE MADE THEM 


I dry all of my apples and peaches on a 
wire window screen, which I have scrubbed 
clean, and prop it over the top of the stove on 
a brick at each corner. I pare and core the ap- 
ples, then slice them rather thin, and spread 
them evenly. Every now and then I turn 
them over with a cake turner. B. I. 





HOW TO DO THINGS 


This is a busy world, but don’t get so busy 
that you have not time to sit down every day 
and think for a little while. For afew min- 
ules, read some book that ts worth reading. 
It will smooth out the rough places that have 
come with the day and help to bring rest. 


If your supply of lard for cooking purposes 
runs out before next butchering time, or if 
you live in town and can’t get pure lard, just 
go to the butcher and get some fat pork and 
try itout. Thus you will be sure of the pure 
article. P. W. S. 

Fly switchers made of strips of old flour 
sacks (paper ones, I mean) fastened to the 
end of a piece of broomstick three feet long, 
work first-rate in the hands of a boy or girl 
who means business. Drive the flies against 
some screen door and then suddenly switch 
them out. 


A scientific mother who has full faith in 
germs and spends much thought and time 
trying to circumvent them, recently had a 
shock from her small daughter, who asked, 
‘**Mother, may I go over to Katie’s ?”’ ‘* What 
for?” ‘Oh, I lent her my chewing gum yes- 
terday, and now I want it, myself.”’ 


Rubber rings for fruit jars, when hard, can 
be softened by soaking them in water to 
which ammonia has been added. A few drops 
of glycerine put around the edge of a jar of 
fruit will prevent mold. Nice jelly glasses 
can be made of quart bottles by wrapping a 
kerosene-soaked string about the top and set- 
ting fire to it. Plunge into cold water and the 
cut tvill be quick and even. Cm. 


It takes a pretty smart woman to put up 
corn in cans so that it will keep; but we think 
that corn shaved from the cob, and dried, 
beats the canned article, anyway. Do not 
wait till the corn has begun to glaze. Take 
off all the silks. Use a sharp knife and set 
the shaved corn in pans about the kitchen 
stove till thoroughly dry and hard. Put it up 
in fruit cans, and use when the wind whistles 
next winter. It will take you back to the days 
of summer once more. E. L. V. 


Try putting up some tomatoes this way; we 
kept some thus with entire success last year: 
Pull tomatoes of even size when in perfect 
condition,—just ripe, but not overripe. Leave 
the stems on and be sure that the skin is not 
broken anywhere. Fit them into glass jars 
that have been sterilized,—that is, cleaned 
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and scalded, tops and all, and that have per- 
fectly- fitting tops and rubbers. Set the jars 
into a vessel that is deep enough to come 
above their tops, then fill the vessel with 
clean, cold water. Let the water run into 
the jars and over them until all the bubbles 
of air are expelled; then fit the rubbers and 
tops on under the water so that no air can 
possibly get into the jars. Screw the tops 
tight and turn the jars upside down on the 
table. If any water runs out, they are not 
air tight and will not keep; but if perfectly 
sealed, they should keep a year and be as 
good as when put in. Other vegetables and 
fruits may be kept in thesame way. R. B. 





NUTS AND RAISINS 
You can not throw mud without dirtying 


your own hands, and, at the same time, run- 


ning the risk of not hitting him at whom 
Though it hit, it sometimes does 
not stick, but you catch the back-spatters— 
they do stick. 


A tree that has been a hundred years grow- 
ing can be cut down in a couple of hours ; but 
it takes another hundred years to replace it. 


Life-everlasting, the white, dry flower which 
grows so abundantly in pastures and on rocky 
hillsides, makes a pleasant and fragrant filling 
for sofa pillows. 


Never judge by appearances. A shabby coat 
may contain an editor, while the man wearing 
a plug hat and yellow kid gloves may bea 
delinquent subscriber. 


Place an empty wash-tub on the floor in 
the house, or in a shady spot on the lawn, 
put the baby, with his toys, in it, and see how 
contented he will be with the change. C. G. 


In cleaning the teeth he careful to give at- 
tention to the back ones and to the under side 
of all the teeth. You may thus save yourself 
from toothache and reduce your dentist’s bill. 


If you have choice dahlias, don’t neglect to 
save a quantity of seeds from the best blos- 
soms. It is so much better than to buy the 
seeds, and if the bulbs don’t keep well, the 
seeds will. 


A young girl of far Albuqurque, 
Aspired. to. be hired. as a clurque;. 
But returnedto her ma, 

As soon as-she sa — 
Like everything else, it was wurdue! 


It is. a good deal nicer to wipe the furniture, 
when dusty, than totry to use a brush. The 
brush scatters the dust; the cloth, if damp- 
ened a little, gathers it up. But rinse out the 
cloth now and then. 


Look over the white shirtwaists before cast- 
ing them wholly aside. I have seen pretty 
underwaists and corset covers made from 
pretty waists that were a little worn, or else 
hopelessly out of style. ACL. P 


The cut shows a way to sift coal ashes 
without a cloud of the fine ashes fiving up 
into one’s face. The con- 
Nem struction is plainly seen. 
The bottom of the sifter is 
covered with the stout half- 
inch wire netting used for 
cellar windows. The han- 
dle of the sifter is an old 
broken shovel handle. The 
same kind of a sifter, with finer mesh of net- 
ting, if desired, can be made to sift foul seed 
out of grain, beans, peas, etc. 


Any way is good enough to hang up clothes? 
Not for Our Folks! Hang up stockings by 
the toes; shirts and nightgowns by the lower 
part; flannel drawers by the waistband; and 
flannel shirts by the shoulders. Why? Think 
and you will see. 


When you have a pain in the stomach or 
bowels, put a hot-water bag on the back. 
Have it real hot. You will be surprised at the 
result. The nerves all center along the spine, 
and the heat reaches them wonderfully quick 
when applied on the back. E. L. V. 


A soiled white straw hat may be cleaned by 
scrubbing it with an old toothbrush dipped 
into a solution of two teaspoonfuls of oxalic 
acid dissolved in a pint of warm water. Mop 
up the soiled water with a soft rag before it 
has time to sink into the hat. Go over it a 
second time, if necessary. 


Thrashing is hard business, make the best 
you can of it. The dust from rusty grain 
especially, poisons a great many folks. Did 
you ever try fastening a clean sponge under 
the nose, with a string passing around the 
head? Much of the dust will be filtered out 
by breathing through this, and may save a fit 
of sickness. E. L. V. 
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Letters to 
Unsuccessiul 


















Men By A Failure 





The failure who writes them is 
the editor of a county news- 
paper who gets a lot of fun out 














of local politics and his twenty- 





acre farm. He is living, really 








living; not struggling to form 
a trust, to break into the Senate or to gain fame at the 
expense of his health. Good, sound advice and good humor 
r are in these Letters. They will begin early in October in 
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ORGANS 


Are the most sat- 


olive-oil has laxative properties and is said 
not to have any after-constipating effect as 





MORE ss deep inspiration of air into has castor-oil. It is also much more pleasant istactory instrus 

4 the lungs, ‘foll owed by a forcible expira- totake. A note of warning is necessarv, how- ments that you 
tion, constitutes what is commonly known as ever, as most of the lower-priced brands of orice. "They exe 
“cough.” ; olive-oil never saw an olive magnificent ex- 
. . , : . ‘ amples of the ab- 
Cough may be the result of many and va- On this page are advertisements of jackets, clothing, acute Fee 
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cough is an irritation or inflammation of the When you write “to an advertiser tell lim that you saza 
A 1 * patel i his card in th le FE arm Journal. Itistoyourinterestta | 
pharynx (the surface at the back part of the do so,as Our Folks ave treated honestly and served 
throat, between the tonsils). This surface, with the best. Read the Fa rir Play notice on t rst page, 
when the seat of the trouble, appears red- == ——— 
dened, and in many instances presents a 
“ goose-flesh’’ appearance. When the uvula 
is unduly long it also acts as a common cause 
of coughing. 

If the larynx (Adam’s apple) is inflamed, 
and the vocal cords are swollen, cough of a 
hoarse, ‘‘ barking,’’ or ‘‘ brassy’’ nature re- 
sults. This cough is commonly known as 
““croupy,’’ and - ile not necessarily dan- 
gerous, is always 2 larming, as it is the cough 
occurring about Send toy in children. The 
cough produced by pleurisy is of a “‘catching”’ 
nature, the patient cutting it as short as possi- 
ble, owing to the pain produced by the act of 


skillandart. Com- 
bined with beauttl- 
ful and artistic 
cases, the produc- 
tions of the lead- 
ing designers, is 
the most exquisite 
tone quality that 
ever delighted 
your ear. More- 


Blizzard Proof p UPR over Cornish Pi 


Outside texture so closely woven it 7 are famous for 
resists wind and wear alike. Lined er CASH Dows. their durability. 
















with wool fleece that defies the cold. Balance on easy When you pur- 
Snap fasteners, riveted pockets. installment plan. chase a Cornish 


PARKER’S ectian bie tak Geoen 
Arctic Jacket 


material that money can 
buy is used in Cornish in- 
- » Y 4 s 
“Arctic” Trade Mark Registered, a ae 
Better than an overcoat for facing ployed. Cornish Pianos and 
cold and work together. Warm, dur- : 
able, comfortable. Ask your dealer, 
or sent postpaid on receipt of $2.35, 
- 40HN H. PAREER, Dept. 26 


Organs are sold toyou direct 
from the factory. You save 
allthe agents’ profit and pay 
at your own convenience. 
































coughing. In nearly all cases of dry pleurisy 25 James St., Malden, y ted a 
this cough is present and accom] yanied by pain | Artistic Cases 
with each respiration. - 

The cough accompanying bronchitis is either Clothing Buy your clothing di- Newest Styles 
‘moist”’ or ‘‘ dry,’’ according to the stage of rect from the mill, Cut Pure, Sweet 
the disease ; the earlier stages being accom- | Made out the dealer’s profits. Tone Qualities 
or a — pel beg mye the later eee Get two suits for the 
usually by the moist form. In some instances t Ord : 2 wool 
the chronic form has only the dry cough and | G er crepe sec Breer OUR OFFER 
expectoration is very difficult. This form is at the MADE TO ORDER .We will ship you any Cornish 
called the caseous or cheesy form of bronchitis. ‘s . gta cele = wedge 
The severity of the cough depends upon the Bill handsomely trimmed , erase 30 Days Free Trial 
character of the secretion in the bronchial | and guaranteed to give SUE CORORA. en Le any fully satiabad atthe 
tubes. When the secretion is thin the cough | Save Half satisfaction. Many pat- core Down. the instrument after a month's 
is much less distressing than when the ex- | terns to choose from. arta vend nen gee Ah Rape ny 
pectorated matter is thick or hardened. rdwicd | plan. instrument is not satisfactory, 


we will refund yourmoney with 
6 per cent interest in 
addition, giving you 


Ons Year’s Free Trial 


Would we make this offer 
if Cornish , instruments 
were not thoroughly 


FREE 





[TO BE CONCLUDED All ~ 
FOOT NOTES fe ni § Wool ul i 
Hydrogen peroxide applied full strength is Overcoats and Raincoats 


a good application in case of a bite or sting of 
an inet MADE TO ORDER 


Mouth- breathing in children often inter- 7-50 to $15:00 


feres with both their physical and mental de- 
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velopment. Nasal polypi, enlarged tonsils, | 5 Serine h a 1. The Wonderful Cor 
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and adenoids are all causes of mouth-breath- nish Album, a most re- 
ing, and may be relieved by proper surgical the wearer at wholesale marksble ‘piece of print. 
ing, ay YI I £1cé Fall prices. All the newest aggre tg Regge ee 
means. i. ifty styles of Cornish 
oe styles and colors. Chev- Pianos and Organs rang- 
A severe attack of peritonitis may occur Dress iots, Broadcloths, Bril- ing in price from the 
without any rise in the body temperature. I liantines, Panamas, ee ee, eepenitee to the 
recently saw a child with a very severe attack | Patterns Henriettas, Shepherd’s CHAPEL ORGAN FOR HOME, 9 A setof embossed min- 
of appendicitis, with a — extensive peri- | Checks, Mohairs, Silk- CHURCH OR HALL. iature Pianos and Organs. : 
tonitis, and at no time did the temperature go In all downs. Every yard guar- Per Month nies porwr. pe et 
above normal. anteed. EXPRESS CHARGES only on our easy 4.“ Our plan ad gies you a 
B . Tri : two years’ musica! ucation 
That the FARM JOURNAL is read by the Shades <n 0 denims installment plan. absolutely free. 
medical profession is evident. At a recent _— Sit down and write to-day for these Free alds. 

meeting of a county medical society in New OCK WOOLEN MILLS W d J 

Jersey a resolution was adopted commending GLEN R K 0. ashington, N. « 
j 199 Main St., Somerville, N. Je. ” 














Olive-oil has been highly lauded both as a 





the good work done by The Ladies’ Home 

communication to the Fas JOuRNAL very | grins mccent, Setablished seven years. Mundrots write: © Wah I had heard of your school before.” QW its ty: 

mind but that many an eye has been injured 

by the child gazing at light which was too 
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Be + naage el neal Ti rntellip a tag used on its tables, sO the country must turn to the city for those con 
veniences which are justly termed luxuries for the hard-working 

make an ointment and apply freely to the 

inflamed parts. 2. ‘'Unguentine’’ made by the 

five cents, is very good indeed for chilblains, 5 A POL. Zz <> 

when applied freely. 
is one of the best known city luxuries and each time a cake is used 
YOUR STOREKEEPER DOES NOT KEEP IT YOU SHOULD 
INSIST UPON HIS DOING SO, as it always gives satisfaction and 


Journal, Collier’s and the FARM JOURNAL in at your home. Fora limited time we will give free, for 
their crusade against the quack medicine | advertising pufposes, 96 music lessons for beginners or 
frauds | advanced pupils on either Piano, Organ, Banjo, 
. | Guitar, Cornet, Violin or Mandolin (your ex- 

wisely advises against allowing a fabs to gaze 
intense for the delicate retina and nerves of A L U X U ® 
dies: 1. Take of balsam of Peru, ichthyol, of 

housewife. City housekeepers have learned to realize that to save 
Norwich Pharmacal Co., of Norwich, N. Y., 

an hour is saved. On floors, tables and painted work it acts like a 

its immense sale all over the United States makes it an almost neces- 


_ Emily HH. Watson, of Clinton, S. Cc. : in a pense will only be the cost of postage and the music you use, w hich is small). We teach by mail only and guar- 
at any bright light. There is no doubt in my 
vision. | Just as the city looks to the country for most of the luxuries 
each two fluid drams; lanum, four drams; 
time is to lengthen life. 
and sold in two ounce packages at twenty- 
charm., For scouring pots, pans and metals it has no equal. IF 
sary article to any well-supplied store. Everything shines after its 


























DOCTOR: “YOU MAY TAKE A DRINK WITH EACH MEAL.” use, and even the children delight in using it in their attempts to help 
P.T.: “ BUT, DOCTOR, DO YOU THINK IT WILL AGREE 
WITH ME TO EAT SO OFTEN AS THAT?” around the house. 
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THE ONION 


BY GEORGE BIRDSEYE 


Draw off his satin waistcoat, 
Draw his silk shirt apart, 
And, weeping tears of pleasure, 

Creep closer to his heart. 


Wrapt is this modern mummy 
In ceaseless fold on fold ; 

Yet what a wondrous power 
These endless wrappings hold. 


Whene’er his person enters, 
’Tis with inviting air, 
And Epicurean stomachs 
For gastric treats prepare. 


A subtle spirit rises 
Of dinner in full bloom,— 
An appetizing odor 
Pervading all the room. 


When at the well-laid table, 
Then is the palate blest ; 
He, favorite of dishes, 
To others gave a zest. 


But now call on a lady: 

Why is her smile so grim? 
Before a word is spoken, 

She knows you’ve been with him. 


THIS DOES US PROUD 


Wasn’t It Kind of Him to Write Such a 
Letter—A Free Will Offering 

To THE Epiror: I’ve read the FARM JouR- 
NAL more than fifteen years, though during 
that time I have lived and worked in the city, 
excepting one summer spent on afarm. If I 
never expected to own and live on a farm, I 
should still love to read the JOURNAL; for it 

‘certainly is the best paper ever published to 
bring Mother Nature and hurried men and 
women into close harmony and sympathetic 
touch with each other. 

I wish to commend the high moral stand 
you take on all questions of importance; but 
especially in regard to the importance you 
attach to the apparently small things of life; 
for it is of these, mainly, that our lives are 
largely composed, and the person or period- 
ical that succeeds in bettering the small affairs 
of life, is the one that fulfils its mission in life. 

I note with interest how you drew Peter 
Tumbledown’s attention to his many short- 
comings, and through a long, tireless ‘‘ course 











READY FOR THE HUSKERS 


of sprouts’’ have instilled even a little pride 
and manhood into his make-up, and now have 
him, and many others of his class, making 
encouraging, though feeble, struggling at- 
tempts to do better things, and to make life 
more sunny and pleasant to themselves and 
to those dependent upon them. 

Then the middle class and more thrifty 
people in life have such a large measure of 
attention in your paper, that all who read its 
seasonable hints and helps can’t fail to receive 
the well-meant uplift which you really desire 
to give, and of which good brotherly love and 
desire to help every page breathes proof. 

I have often thought that had I the time 
and means, one of the best ways to become 4 
genuine philanthropist would be to spend my 
entire time and energy in increasing the cir- 
culation of none other than the good old, little 
FARM JOURNAL; for of all the home and 
family periodicals, yours comes closest to the 
hearts of the people. You publish and pre- 





sent more helpful suggestions, more, cleaner, 
and safer advertising features, higher and 
more Christ-like moral life-views, than any 
other published. 
Yours most sincerely, 
Kensal, N. D. LE Roy HOTCHKISS. 


HOW CORN IS CANNED 


Lively Scenes when the Corn Factory is in 
Full Blast — Busy Huskers and Auto- 
matic Machines 

Nothing could be livelier or more picturesque 
than the scene at an eastern corn factory in 
full blast at the height of the canning season. 
From far and near ox teams, single-horse 
wagons, four-horse drays, all possible sorts 
of vehicles are hauling immense loads of green 
corn. Allthese vehicles center at the mill yard 
where their loads are thrown in long lines 
on the ground and attacked by swarms of 
“ huskers ’’—women, girls and boys, who set- 
tle down among the heaps of corn and do not 
rise until every last husk is torn away. 

From this busy throng emerge the heaping 
baskets of husked corn. They are seized, 
borne away 
to the inter- 
ior of the mill 
and dumped 
into the big 
hoppers of 
the “‘cutters” 
—clever ma- 
chines whose 
whirring 
knives whip 
off every ker- 
nel of corn 
and toss the 
cobs out 
througha 
window into 
the yard 
again. The 
ears of corn 
running into 
the cutter remind one of a procession of big 
rats whisking into their holes. 

The knives which cut away the kernels toss 
them down into large tubs in which they are 
conveyed to a big rotary sieve which sorts out 
bits of cob, refuse and the like, allowing only 
the clean and perfect kernels to pass through. 
From this the corn is thoroughly mixed with 
a decoction of water, starch and sugar ; thence 
to the steam cooker, where the first cooking 
takes place at a temperature of 180°. 

The cans are automatically filled—fifty-six 
per minute; thence they go on an endless 
chain to the revolving brush that cleans off 
any stray kernels, then to an operator who 
rapidly slips the little round covers into place. 
Just as they leave the operator’s hand, the 
cans receive a good brushing with muriatic 
acid, preparing them for the solder process, 
also automatic. The solder machine receives 
twelve cans, seals them and delivers them on 
to still another belt at the remarkable speed 
of 42,000 cans a day. 

Nothing remains but to close up the little 
air hole in the middle of the covers, and this 
is done by two men whose soldering-irons, 
heated with gasoline flame, hermetically seal 
the cans as they pass by. And then to the 
“‘retorts’’ where the corn receives its final 
cooking; and when, with a great rush and 
hissing of steam the door is again thrown open, 
the product is ready for the market and table. 








READY FOR LABELING ROOM 





On this page are advertisements of shoes, agents, 
stoves and land. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write toanadvertiser tell him that yousaw 
hiscardinthe Farm Journal, Itistoyour interest to 
do so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 














S h at factory prices. Write for illus. catalog. 
OES dexter Shoe Mfg. Co., Dept. 16, Truro, Mass, 
are invited to_ settle in 


THRIFTY FARMERS the state of Marvin’. 


where they will find a delightful and healthful climate, 
first-class markets for their products and plenty of land 
at reasonable prices. Maps and descriptive pamphlets 
will be sent free upon oP lication to 

STATE BOARD OF IMM GRATION, Baltimore, Md. 


A DAY SUR Send us your address and we 
will show you how to make $3 
a day absolutely sure; we furnish the work and 








teach you free, you work in the locality where you 
live. Send us your address and we will explain 
the b fully, ber we guarantee a clear profit of $3 for 
every day’s work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1709, DETROIT, MICH. 


Last 
Longer 

and Burn 
Less Fuel 


The Story of Jewel Stoves and Ranges is a story 
of more than forty years success in stove making. 
By using only pure grey iron made by our Kemi-test 
process; by making al] castings full weight, grind- 
ing and fitting every part; by scientifically design- 
ing the flues to save fuel and distribute the heat 
where wanted ; and by employing only Jewel Qual- 
ity, workmanship and material, over 4,000,000 


Jewel Stoves 


(Sold by leading dealers everywhere) 
have been made, 
sold and are giv- 
ing complete sat- 
isfaction, and our 
plant has grown 
to be the largest 
in the world. 


Experience has 
demonstrated 
that Jewels. cost 
less for repairs 
and last a life- 
time. True econ- 
omy bids you see 
that the Jewel 
Trade-mark is on RY 
the stove or range | 
you buy. ” ee): Z 
Fewel Steel Range—Quickest baker 

ever built. Cook Book Free 











TRADE-MARK, WARNING—Aoc- 
cept no imitations—look for 
this Trade-mark 
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Do not run the 
risk of buying 
any stove or range until] you have 
fully investigated Jewels. Over 
1000 styles and sizes. 


Send for 
Free Booklets 


Send postal to-day stating 
what kind of a heating or 
cooking stove you intend to 
buy, and we will send you a 
booklet describing and illus- 
. trating the most complete 
and varied assortment man- 
ufactured. Don’t neglect 
if you want to know 
the full facts about 
stoves. Address, 


Department 16, 












SFewel Base Burners give’ 
more heat from \, less fuel. 
Free Booklet tells why. 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS, 
Largest Stove Plant in the World, 
Detroit and Chicago. 

















A YEAR’S FREE TRIA 


ect is sent on a year’s approval, safe delivery 
aranteed, freight prepaid, choice of latest designs and appliances, 

tod. bh ghly polished, ready to put in sar home. 
ese stoves being perfectly satists 


The stove you sel 


ndsomely ornamen' 
There is no doubt about tl 
they are well known by one of the oldest trade- 
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$5 to $25 on a stove), and if at any t 


stove back. There is 
this for a standard 


marks among high-grade 


stoves. There are no better stoves or more economic prices than the 


GOLD COIN stoves 
at Wholesale Prices 


Sent directly from our factory at amatp dealer’s cost ‘which saves 
you me within a year it isn’t 
ped satisfactory to you ys 3 will my your money and cae 
no offer made an. ere @ to 
trade-marked stove of such | high grele. First, 
Write for Our ILLUSTRATED STOVE BOOK —Free 
It shows a full line of Ranges and Beating Stoves. 


FREIGHT 
PAID 







actory, for 





ow 


Our patent grate free 





Select style and price you prefer and learn all about the stoves before you order, Write now to 
THE GOLD OOIN STOVE CO., 


9 Oak 8t., Troy, N. ¥. (Successor to Bussey & McLeod, Est. 1860) 
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pik oA EOD 

You have noticed that it is not easy to send 
others where you are not willing to go your- 
self. If you want to influence your com- 
panions, the best way is to set an example 
by going ahead and doing the thing yourself. 


Why is a poor conundrum like a monkey? 
Because it is far-fetched and is full of non- 
sense. 

Why do stenographers have no mind of 
their own? Because they are constantly being 
dictated to. 


A young man about to be hanged was asked 
what he was most sorry for. He replied his 
greatest regret was that he did not obey his 
mother. 

** Spell ferment, give its definition and place 
it in a sentence,’”’ said the teacher. ‘“‘ F-e-r- 
m-e-n-t, to work. I would rather play out-of- 
doors than ferment in the schoolhouse,” said 
the scholar with unconscious humor. 


Occasionally notice the sound of your own 
voice and do not let it acquire a sharp or 
nasaltone. Try to keep your tones pure and 
to gain a cheerful and gentle manner of 
speech. It will make you friends through 
life, while a sharp and shrewish tone stirs up 
ill will among listeners. 


Jacob Abbott, who wrote almost all of the 
children’s books that your fathers and grand- 
fathers had to read, was a favorite with the 
children of his day, and many came into his 
yardto play. He liked them to have all of 
the innocent fun they wished, so long as they 
behaved well. He had a square stone set up 
in the yard and said, ‘‘If any child gets cross 
and sulky and cries he can go and sit on the 
‘crying stone’ just as long as he wants and 
cry it out.”” Whenever a child did get sulky 
and cross the rest of the children. would 
shout, ‘‘ To the crying stone! To the crying 
stone!’ which generally put an end to the 
tears and sulks, as no one was anxious forthe 
seat. 

-- -e- — 
FOR THE YOUTHFUL ORATORS 
A Few Pieces to Learn and Recite at School 
BE KIND 

Don't say, “‘ This chair belongs to me,”’ 

If in it some one else you see; 

Don't fret, if in your.cosy nook 

You find wee sister with your book. 


If in your basket you should find 

A Barlow knife, be very kind; 

If John for safety put it there, 
Respect the trust that made him dare. 


Don't scold if in your drawer you see 
A dirty ball, just let it be; 

Don’t treat your little brother ill, 
Who takes for granted your good will. 





“Oh! What did Katy really do? 
Will some one tell me, please, 

To cause such a commotion 
At night among the trees. 

Behind the distant hills, old Sol 
His face has scarcely hid, 

When in asthmatic tones a voice 
Affirms that ‘ Katy did.’ 

No sooner is this statement made, 
Than, just as if they knew it, 

A chorus, with united voice, 
Claims, ‘ Katy didn’t do it.’ 
In even, rasping monotones 
Proceeds this strange dispute ; 
One faction claims that ‘ Katy did,’ 
The other but refutes. 

They keep it up, night after night, 
I’m sure it were a mercy, 

If some kind arbitration board 
Would end the controversy. 

But I suppose that if 1 knew 
The secret, so well hid, 

I never could decide, could you, 
If Katy really did?” 





NATURE TALKS 


Some travelers in the far West saw peculiar 
looking large nests in the trees, and birds that 





























FREDDIE HAVING BROKEN A RULE THE TEACHER 
BREAKS ONE, ALSO 


looked like wild geese flying to them to feed 
their young. But as it seemed unlikely that 
geese would build nests in trees, one of the 
men climbed to a nest, and when asked what 
he saw, said, ‘‘ Goslings.’’ The others laughed 
at him, but the next day they saw a mother 
goose fly down to the river with a large object 
in her beak, and when she came close to 
the water she dropped the thing from her 





On this page are advertisements of schools, firearms, 
bicycles, patents and agents. 


~ ADVERTISEMENTS 
When you write toan advertiser tell him that yousaw 
kis card in the Farm Journal. Itis to your interest to 


do so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 














BE A RAILROAD MAN 
end carn from $60 to 6125 per month 
We teach you mail for position of 


by 
‘ .BRAKEMAN OR FIREMAN 


Our instruction is practical; endorsed by 
A/F} railroad managers, and qualifies you for 
immediate employment. Instructors 
are all prominent railroad officials. 
Write for catalog. Begin study at once. 











The *“‘ Baker Gunner” 
containing ful! de- 
criptions of our 

12 Grades 








Prices $18 to $250 

Baker Guns equipped with our patented auto- 

matic safety blocks are non-dischargeable eaomt 

by pulling the triggers— therefore absolutely safe. 

They are rightly constructed to last a lifetime, 
and are fully guaranteed against defects. 
BAKER GUN & FORGING ©0., 

58 Liberty Street, Batavia, N. Y., U. S. A. 























(0 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


7 hip is —- i cent 
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if not satisfied after 
le x0 days. 
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of pricesand marvelous new offers. 
ONE CENT *22.<1<% 
d Jill be sent you 
postal and ev ng sent you 
ee po add t return mail. You 
wi m valuable information. Do 
not wait, write it now. 
TI « Coaster-Brakes, Built-up-Wheels 
all sundries at Aal/ usual price. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. C-48, Chicago 












PATENTS that PROTEC 


Our 3 books for Inventors m on receipt of 6 cts. stam 


R §.&A.B.LACEY,Washington,0.C. _Estab. 1 


TELEGRAPH 222221 


Railroads. Total cost,tuition, board, room, 6 months, 
i. can be reduced. Home study also. Catalog free. 
E’S INSTITUTE, Fair St., ALPARAISO, INDIANA 


We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 


and put our graduates at work. Rail- 

roads write us gaily for operators and 

furnish RAILROAD PASSES TO 

DESTINATION, Expenses very low 

= ss ae ent Scan aaee — 
7X ard. “page telling about 

© SB Dr it-Free. Railroad wire in school. 
os 
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Ty Valentine's School of Telegraphy, 
~ Established 34 years. Janesville, Wis. 





Learn Bookkeeping Free 


Pay your tuition from your earnings 
after we place you in a position. 


Would you become a successful business 
man? Would you obtain a good paying 
position, or secure an increase in salary ? 
Would you possess the capacity that di- 
rects and controls large business enterprises? 
A knowledge of accounts increases your Op- 
portunities a hundredfold. By our method 
you can learn easily and quickly in a few 
weeks at your own home without loss of time 
or money, We guarantee it. We teach you 
and you pay us no tuition unless we place you 
in a vositior. you are willing to accept. We 
have the largest employment department of 
any educational institution in the world. 


“ HOW TO SUCCEED IN BUSINESS ” 
is the title of an extensive treatise on book- 
keeping and business. It tells you all about 
st system of keeping accounts ever de- 
. It explains how you can make 
more money and better your position 
in life. We will give away 5000 copies 
of this book absolutely free. If you 
are interested, if you want to master 
bookkeeping at your own home, if 
you want a better position and in- 
creased salary, write for the book to-day. 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
189-M Com’! Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 








Thisisa genuine HAMILTON TAKE- 
DOWN HUNTING RIFLE. Shoots long and 
short 22-calibre cartridges; will kill at 100 yards. 


It has black walnut stock, steel barrel with rifled brass 
inner tube, steel frame, peep sights, lever action, automatic 
shell extractor, Very latest model and iF in every way. We give 
it free for selling only 30 packages of BLUINE at to cents a package. Send us 
W Return our $3.00 after the sale of our B 


name and address. We trust you. 
we will send the rifle at once. Address 
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BLUINE MANUFACTURING COU., 727 MILL STREET, CONCORD JUNCTION, MASS. 











ABSOLUTE 
SAFETY 


is the first merit of the 


tion should be safety. 


itsuse. Every part is rigid 


last a life time. 


but it is quick in action and effective. 
fired only b 
fired as ra 


# or Fy caliber, nickel plated, 
.&R. 
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Famous H. & R. Revolvers 


When selecting a firearm for purposes of defence, 

for hunting or for target practice—the first considera- 
ki Harrington & Richardson Revolvers are high grade fire- 
arms—made of the very best obtainable materials, in a factory equipped with the 
most improved machinery > ag en by skilled mechanics, thorongt 

y inspected and every finished revolver thoroughly 

tested to insure absolute freedom from flaws of any kind. Theconstruction of H. & R. Re- 
volvers is accurate to the thousandth part of an inch. There is none of the shake or rattle 
you will notice in cheap revolvers. They are built for business and if properly cared for will 


The H. & R. Hammerless Revolver shown in the illustration is not only absolutely safe, 
There is no hammer to catch in the pocket ; it can be 
pulling the trigger and cannot be accidentally discharged. Five shots may be 
dly as the finger can be moved. Automatic ejector anit é 
other revolver sold for the same price is as good ; no revolver at any price is more effective. 
shots, price §6.00. Send for free illustrated catalogue of 
Revolvers and H. & R. Single Guns. 
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es reloading easy. No 








HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS C0., 406 Park Ave., Worcester, ~~ 





H. & R. Revolvers are sold by all dealers in reliable sporting goods, or will be sent 
expressage paid on receipt of price. 
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beak, and away swam a little furry green and 
yellow gosling that knew what to do the mo- 
ment it touched the water, for it paddled 
about in evident enjoyment. The mother 
went back and soon returned with another, 
until all of her flock were in their element. 
Perhaps the geese have learned to build their 
nests in the trees to protect their young from 
the many wild creatures that roam those 
forests. 


** Dig ” is expressed in every line of a mole’s 
body. His eyes are of little use in his under- 
ground life, so he has. only enough vision to 
detect and avoid light. In the darkness of 
his tunnels, his eyes would be useless, and 
dirt would be apt to get into them while he is 
digging. Projecting ears, too, would be inthe 
way, so he has only the inner, essential part, 
with which he hears, however, quite well. But 
the greatest adaptation to his way of life is 
shown in his short arms and broad, hard, 
horny hands with their firm claws. They are 
like great shovels, and when he tries to walk 
over level ground he moves with odd, quick 
steps, resting his weight on the sides of his 
paws. But when he gets under the sod, the 
heaving line that forms rapidly over him as 
he digs shows that he is in his proper element. 
It is not all harm that he does, for he eats 
worms and the grubs of beetles and cutworms, 
and loosens up the soil, letting the air through 
it and mixing with it the leaf mold, thus en- 
riching the ground. 


BRAIN BOTHERS 
CONDUCTED BY DOLLIE 
For the Busy Brains of Our Young Folks 





Transposition : 
We may —— ina world 
Where — is rife, 


But still scorn what is 3 
And lead a pure life, 
Fairoaks, Calif. FLoy SMITH. 


Foreign Nations: 1. A school nation. 2. A 
nation of poets. 3. An enlightened nation. 
4. Anirresistible nation. 5. A nation in decay. 

Mont Alto, Pa. FLORENCE. 


Charade: Tommy was eating a * * *, when 
his sister, * * *, asked him to go to a neigh- 
bor’s to borrow a * * * * * *, which she needed 
to seasoftther apple pie. 

ry, Mass. B. K. 


Geographical : What town of South Caro- 
lina is apt to be found in the barn-yard? 
Bangor, Mich. GLADYS. 


PrRIizE OFFERS: Best list of answers, a 
beund book. Credit will be given for every 
correct answer, and when a solver has five 
credits, a credit card will be sent him. This 
gives -you a chance to win, even if you only 
answer one puzzle a month. Send answers 
before September 15th, to ‘‘ Dollie,” Rt. 1, 
Hawley, Minnh., who will take Aunt Clara’s 
place. Do moz¢ send replies to Philadelphia. 


ANSWERS TO JULY PUZZLES 
Word Square: 





Panic, alone, novel, inert, 


celts. 
Anagram: Ambulance. 
Zigzag: Feared, father, barrel, farmer, 


Cronje, domino, animus, scared, pinion, can- 
non, lament. The zigzag spells FARM JOURNAL, 


JuLy So_verRs: Best list, Lizzie Pinfold, 
Milton Mills, N. H. Best new puzzle, Florence 
E. Benedict, Mont Alto, Pa. Credits, Mrs. 
E. J. Orr, Floy L. Smith, Dew, Elim, Gay, 
Lisle and Minne A. Polis. 


WORD TO THE SMART LITTLE BOY 


I know that you are ina hurry, and then, 
you don’t like to be lectured, and I will not 
do it, because I remember a time a great 
while ago when I was young myself. 

But the other day I heard a mother say sor- 
rowfully, ‘‘ Charlie has a way of correcting 
me about almost everything. He never hears 
me telling a story but that he strikes right in 
and corrects*’me at some point that is not 
material, but just to show that he knows how 
it should be told. It troubles me.” 

And do you wonder at that? It is not much 
fun to be interrupted every minute or two 











WILLIE SLATE: 


“OQ MOTHER ! 
SPONGE CHILDREN RUBBED ONE OF MY EYES OUT 


THOSE NAUGHTY 


FARM JOURNAL 


when one is speaking, and brought to book 
for some little insignificant particular. You 
know that yourself. 

And then, just think who it is that is speak- 
ing! Your father or mother, or some older 
friend. Do you not think it would be far bet- 
ter just to wait and let him tell the story un- 
less you are referred to? I do. 

Now, this is a bad habit. It will be hard 
work to break yourself of it. Bad habits are 
like the vines you sometimes see twining 
about the trunks of trees. At first they seem 
not so very harmful—you think they look 
pretty; but by-and-by they pinch and bore 
and hug the poor tree till they worry the very 
life out of it. FARMER VINCENT. 


THE BOY AND HIS ROOM 
BY AMELIA H. BOTSFORD 


The boy of the family is not generally ex- 
pected to take the interest in his own room 
that his sister does in hers. It is sometimes 
supposed that he cares nothing whatever 
about his surroundings, and in careless fam- 
ilies his room is so neglected that it would 
soon be impossible for him to feel any interest 
in such a forlorn den. It is made a place of 
storage for pieces of furniture too battered to 
be used in any other room. Probably there 
is no provision for heating the place in winter, 
while in summer it is close and warm. It is 
no great wonder that the boy has not acquired 
any attachment to that little shabby room 
called his. 

Boys do, however, really enjoy a pretty, 
bright, comfortable place in which to receive 
their boy friends and to carry out their special 
pursuits. Most parents would gladly give con- 
veniences to the boy as well as to the girl, if 
they realized that he would appreciate such 
things. Of course he does not want the lot of 
pretty trifles, from pincushions up, with which 
she adorns her dressing table and walls. He 
likes clear space rather than “clutter.’”’ He 
must have room to use his legs without knock- 
ing over easels and foot stools. He does not 
crave much furniture, but solid, sensible arti- 
cles made more for use than show. His room 
should be light, with windows enough for good 
ventilation, and some means of warmth in 
winter. . 

There is no reason why a boy should not 
show his desire to have a pleasant room by 
making something for it himself. If he will 
really take some trouble for it, he will be 
pretty sure to find that the rest of the family 
will wake up tothe needs of his den and help 
him to transform it. If he is handy with tools 
there are many things he might do in this 
line which will amount to more than the lace- 
work and hand-painted trifles on which his 
sister spends her hours. The boy on the farm 
is usually familiar with the use of the prin- 
cipal carpenter tools, and he can get wood of 
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choice grain from the woodlot. Rustic pieces 
of furniture can be shaped of the strange, 
gnarled branches he can collect, if he fancies 
that sort of work. Odd chairs and brackets 
supporting a shelf may be shaped from these 
twisted boughs. But more solid and durable 
pieces of furniture can be made in the now 
fashionable ‘‘ Mission ”’ style. 

A very handsome couch in this style made 
last year was framed of the squared beams 
bolted together; the seat was covered with 
cushions of leather, but the durable imitation 
leathers now made might be used to reduce 
the cost. This article of furniture, though 
homemade, equaled in every respect the 
Davenports sold for $50 to $75 in the shops. A 
table and chair to match in the same simple 
style would complete a set which there is 
danger the family would covet for the parlor. 
Yet a young man who could select the suitable 
hard wood from the trees of the woodlot, and 
pay for a little assistance from a skilled car- 
penter, might easily have just such furniture 
in his own room at a cost within the reach of 
the average boy. In orderto get the designs 
for such work it would be best to examine 
similar articles in the shops or in a friend’s 
house. If this is impossible, the catalogues 
of department stores or furniture dealers give 
cuts that would prove helpful. 

Boys who could not undertake quite such 
ambitious work might yet add to the furnish- 
ings of their room with simple shelves and 
boxes for the various collections dear to the 
boyish soul. Theordinary pine box from the 
grocery can be utilized for bookcases and 
cabinets. Ahammer, saw and avariety of nails, 
with some ingenuity, are all that is required. 

When a boy once begins to “ fix up”’ a little 
in some of these ways, mother and sisters are 
sure to come to his aid; new curtains and 
other adornments are contrived, and in a little 
while that boy wilh be proudly escorting his 
friends upstairs to see ‘‘ what a fine. room I 
have.” 

And the boy with a room he has fitted in 
part himself is more particular to keep it in 
presentable order. If he is provided with a 
waste-basket—and no room in the house is 
surer to need one—he can be taught to throw 
all bits of paper and other rubbish into the 
basket instead of dropping them on the floor. 
This care makes it comparatively easy to keep 
the room free from litter. Of course he and 
his friends must whittle occasionally, but his 
room can be kept in order without serious 
friction with its owner. Many.a boy will go 
on from making furniture for his own room to 
making needed articles for the house in gen- 
eral, and he will delight in bestowing on his 
friends at holidays, gifts of his own manu- 
facture. An interest of this sort in his own 
room should be stimulated for the boy’s own 
sake, but his family will also benefit from 
what they may do to encourage him. 








OR SALE—4 farms, Hamilton Oo., Ts. Other real 
estate. Write for lists. C. G. CLOUD, MeLeansboro, Ills, 





} Hameless Horse Collars Save 


with sweat pads; 
cure sore shoul- 


: ter and cheaper than leather collars; 
aluminum finish. Write today forcatalogue 

Pi its wanted—free territory. 
Howell & Spaulding Co.,Vept. A,Caro,Mich, 








LEARN TELEGRAPHY 
RR, Agency Work and Type-writin 


Largest System Schools in America. End 
by Railroad Officials, alwaysin demand. We secure 
positions for our re. Students can enter any time. 
MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY CO. 
Cincinnati, O.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Atlanta, Ga.; La Crosse, Wis. 
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33 Years Selling Direct. 


Our vehicles and harness have been sold direct from our 
factory to user for a third ofa century. Weship for examina- 
tion and ed and guarantee safe delivery. 

thing if not satisfied as to style, quality and ce, 

We Are the Largest Manufacturers ia the World 


selling to the consumer exclusively. We make 200 styles of 
Vehicles, 65 styles of Harness. Sead for large free caheoun aS 4 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Ind. cumin, onine 


You are out 
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FREE ith, 


No other Shot Gun equals this gun's record. No gun built, for the money, 
that is as good. $4.00 to $27.00. Hammerless. Every modern improve- 
ment. Nothing as good on the market. Our catalogue shows a dozen other guns we make, single aad 
double barrel, magazine breech loaders, ejectors, etc. 


SIX SHOTS IN FOUR SECONDS. 











Send postal for it to-day—it's free 


UNION FIRE ARMS CO., Manufacturers, 3101 Monroe St., TOLEDO. 
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FARM LIFE 
One Continual Round of Health, Happiness 
and .Prosperily 

ARM life can be made just what you want 

it to be. It can be made a round of health, 
happiness and prosperity, or it can be re- 
versed. The farmer should be independent, 
and every member of his family should expe- 
rience that independence. He should be proud 
of the fact that he helps to feed and clothe 
the world. 

There is so much about farm life that is 
healthful. The pure, uncontaminated air is 
invigorating, filling the lungs with a tonic that 
can not be secured in‘a city life. The water 
comes from unpolluted streams, is free from 
microbes, and refreshes the toiler as nothing 
else can do. Instead of being a breeder of 
typhoid, it is a cleanser of the system, and 
puts fat upon the bones. With such air, and 
such drink,—and with the crisp, fresh vege- 
tables, the sound, ripe fruit, and the purity of 
the food generally that makes the farmers’ 
table groan,—the body becomes well nurtured 
and sleep comes at night—that sweet, soun 
sleep that takes the kinks out of our bodies, 
that lubricates our joints, and gives us a rest 
that can not be matched by massage treat- 
ment or turkish baths. 

With good health we are fitted for good work, 
and better able to fight the battles of life. 

Happiness goes hand-in-hand with health. 
They are inseparable. Both must be culti- 
vated. Anunhealthy man is a grumbler, peev- 
ish, dissatisfied, and never can see the bright 
side. On the other hand, the man with good 
health sees the goldensunshine, and he endeav- 
ors to make life pleasant for all around him. 

The happy farmer believes in seeing those 
around him enjoying themselves, and, unless 
he is of a selfish nature, will provide pleasure 
for those under his care. There will be books 
and papers for evening reading, there will be 
games and pastimes by way of diversion, 
there will be music and song to enliven the 
occasion. More entertainment and real hon- 
est pleasure can be crowded into a winter 
evening on the farm, than can be secured at 
an expense in a city. Why should not the 
farmer and his family be happy ? 

Finally, comes prosperity. The life of the 
farmer can be made the most independent of 
any vocation. Raising the necessaries for the 
inner man, with enough to spare to provide 
for the other expenses, surely the farmer can 
lie back and smile at the predictions of pan- 
ics, the decline in stocks, the failures in Wall 
street, and the calamity howling at the elec- 
tion polls. Can any other business feel as 
secure? If this is not prosperity, what is? 

Are we, then, extravagant in saying that the 
most pleasant and profitable life can be spent 
upon the farm? If we are, why is it that those 
who have left farms to mingle with the throngs 
in the cities, are ever glad to get back? I 
that is impossible, have you not noticed how 
they sigh for the green fields, the balmy air, 
the life and the pleasures which they experi- 
enced in their early days with folks in the 
country ? 





A CORN-FAB 
BY MR. BROWN 

That a corn binder knocks off ears has been 
regarded by some as a serious detriment to 
that method of harvesting the crop; but in 
several years of actual experience we have 
found this to constitute no objection. We are 
always ——- from ten to twenty bushels of 
new corn per day to hogs at corn-cutting time, 
and find that by driving between the shock 
rows with a wagon, we can collect a load of 
corn just as soon as we can jerk it from the 
standing stalk. 

Some have feared that corn shocked up in 
bundles after a corn binder, will mold. We 
have cut large shocks (192 hills of big corn) 
both by a binder and by hand in the usual 
way, at the same time, and side by side; at 
husking time the corn in the bundles showed 
no mold, but the loose corn had been some- 
what affected. The fact is that the spaces 
between the bundles allow a better circula- 
tion of air through the shock, while the bun- 
dies themselves are too small to be affected 
by mold in their centers, but dry out nicely. 

For several years we have cut our corn 
twelve by sixteen hills, then have double- 
disked the stubble and followed with a smooth- 
ing harrow. The annoyance of drilling around 
the corn shocks largely disappears with prac- 
tise. By this method the loss of ground is 
the minimum, and the strips may be seeded 
to clover at the usual time. We have found 
this way more satisfactory to us than that of 
sowing corn strips to oats in the spring. 

Last year all corn ground in our vicinity 
was more or less weedy. At first in seeding 
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to wheat we experienced a great deal of an- 
noyance by our hoe drill collecting grass, 
weeds and stubble ; this was on the less weedy 
portion. For the weediest ground we secured 
a disk drill, which never clogged with weeds, 
and which did excellent work. Our experi- 
ence with this disk drill on fifteen acres of 
“trashy ”’ ground was highly satisfactory. 





On this page are advertisernents of wrench, firearms, 
tools, telephones and light. 


“ADVERTISEMENTS 


nnn 

When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. Itis to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on Jirst page. 








Z ombination Strongest, simplest, henna Made 
i Wrenches of stcel-plate and malleable iron. 
Fits any pipe or nut instantly. No screws to rust, etc. Guaran- 
teed. SPECIAL OFFER to introduce Z wrenches in all localities. 
Write to-day. FREDERICK ZWICKER, Maker, 
Harmon St., Indianapolis, Ind, 








Wanted for our Forged Steel Come 
bination Hatehet, Wire Cutter, 
Staple Puller, ete., 8 tools in one, 
Remarkable seller. You can sell 
more than you have any idea. Jt 
fissimplyawonder. Agents sell 
as high as a aday. Getasam- 
ple quick. hy work for smal} 
wages when you can make big 
money? Sample case algo contains 
Hand Sewing Machine and Riveter 
combined for repairing harness, 
one Sticktight Sathener Machine, 
1 — Lice Killing Nest Eggs. Write 
y for catalog of novelties, spe 

cial A walog plans to agents. 


» Dept. 600 , Fredericktown, Ohio. 


BL 0 
4. B. Foote Foundry 
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FARM TELEPHONES their cost. 


Why they save money. Write for Free Book. 








4. Andrae & Sons, 888 W. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








Farm Telephones ' 


Made by the ‘‘American,’’ the 
largest telephone factory. 
Us og,ebet SAMPSON 

grade No, 36 

Be an influential factor in your 
community. Organize farm tele- 
phone lines. It gives you a hand- 
some profit. We send you in- 
structions how to organize farm 


lines and how to build and operate 
them. Write for our free book. It’s 





full of Telephone information. 


American Electric Telephone Co. 
Send for Bulletin No. 22 K. 
Englewood Station, Chicago, Llinois, 

















EARN MONEY 


by working; you save money by using labor and 
time-saving devices. You would not hesitate 
to invest in an improved piece of machinery 
that would enable you todo more work with 
less labor. Why hesitate about a telephone ? 


THE WILLIAMS FARM TELEPHONE 


is more than a convenience, it is a necessity, if 
you consider economy of time and labor worth 


anything. It isa step-saver—time economizer— 
and minimizer of expense—and the farmer needs 
it more than any one else because of the distance 
to markets, town stores, physician and friends. 
Think this over and write us for booklet, 
“OVER THE WIRE.”’ 
THE WILLIAMS TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO., 
76 Central Avenue, Cleveland, O. 


LONG DISTANCE SINGLE BARREL ; [ae 
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For Country Homes, Hotels, Stores. 

Charge it about once a month. 

Takes about an hour to do it. 

Makes brilliant White, Eye-saving 
Gaslight, which costs a third less than 
Kerosene Light. 


No more Lamp-Cleaning, Wick- 
Trimming, Chimney- Wiping, nor 
Kerosene Filling. 

The Pilot Generator is a Seli- 


Stoker. 





The "Pilot" Gaslight Maker 





Feeds the exact quantity of Carbide 
needed for the Light required, by 
Clock-work. 

Can’t overfeed to waste Gas. 

Can’t wunderfeed to cause 
Light. 

Can’t “get out of order” because it 
is so simple and positive in construc- 
tion. 

Can’t cause trouble because you 
can’t make it feed Carbide faster 
than the Gas from it is consumed at 
the Burners. 

Cost low enough to make it eco- 
nomical for an eight-room House, a 
200-room Hotel, or Country Store of 
any size. 

Can be installed, without incon- 
venience, with all Piping, Chandeliers, 
Brackets, Burners and Globes in two 
days’ work. 

Tell us how many rooms you've 
got, or size of your Store to Light 
and we will quote you interesting 
price. 

For immediate reply, address “The 
Pilot Generator,” 155 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 
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SAYINGS AND poincs §e)) 


My purse is very slim, and very few 
The acres that I number ; 

But I am seldom stupid, never blue, 

My riches are an honest heart and true, 
And quiet slumber. SARGENT. 


One of the most pleasurable recollections of 
childhood is the flaky pumpkin 
pie that mother used to bake. 


There is such a thing as putting 
on too much manure at a time. 
The soil can not use more than 
about so much at a time. Better 
put on a little at a time and do it oftener than 
to waste it by applying too much at once. 


There are some persons who “cast their 
bread upon the waters’’— with a string to it. 


Whenever you find a man who has hard- 
wood ashes to sell, close a bargain with him 
quick. Ashes are just the thing for all garden 
crops. 


You certainly will want it,—Judge Biggle’s 
new Orchard Book. It will be out some time 
this fall. It will be No. 9 of the Biggle Farm 
Library. 

The farmer boy has the best chance in life 
and fills every position that is open. He does 
the hard things that call for pluck, a sound 
body and a fertile brain. 


Boys are in demand who can take right 
hold and do every chore up nicely when father 
is away ’tending court, or off on other busi- 
ness. The world looms up big for such lads. 














Remember that the slightest touch of frost 
on the top of a squash will spoil its keeping 
qualities. If there is danger of a frosty night, 
and you do not wish to gather them, throw a 
bran sack over each one. 


Don’t fool any time with the glib-tongued 
stranger who wants to sell vou a mining stock 
that is going to double itself next week, or 
any investment that promises a big per cent., 
for the chances are that he can not deliver 
the g ; 


Draining makes heavy soil better. How? 
Makes it dry in wet times; it can be worked 
earlier in the spring; the land will not bake; 
it is warmer; it is more productive. Anylan 
on your farm that needs draining? Now is 
the time to do it. 


The Farmers’ National Congress will meet 
this year at Rock Island, Ill., beginning 
October 9th. A very interesting program is 
announced. J. M. Stahl, of Chicago, III., is 
resident; and George M. Whittaker, of 
oston, Mass., secretary. 


How much finished roof will 1,000 shingles 
lay? Andjust whatisashingle? The lumber 
dealer says that a shingle is four inches wide, 
and that 1,000 cover about 135 square feet when 
laid five and one-half inches to the weather. 
Theoretically they lay 150 feet. Put them on 
with galvanized nails that do not rust off. 


From experience and rather wide observa- 
tion, I think that it may be affirmed that the 
much-praised Mealy Wheat is likely to suc- 
ceed on sandy clay or.loam soil of some eleva- 
tion, but that on bottom land and rich black 
loams some more universally acclimated va- 
riety is more likely to prove asuccess. W. 


A funnel-shaped strainer is a useful thing to 
insert in the outlet pipes of tanks, storm 
gutters on buildings, etc. Keeps leaves and 
rubbish out of the pipes, and may save a 
plumbing or labor bill. An extra good one 
can be made of galvanized iron, with two per- 
forated disks soldered in place—thus getting 
the effect of two separate strainers. 


Keep your farm troubles to yourself. Don’t 
have any—that is better. It is all right to talk 
about the little mistakes you have made at 
farming, and try to find a way to do better 
work—that will do us all good; but to be 
always mourning over something that the 
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“MADAM, I HEARD I COULD GET SOMETHING TO EAT 
HERE.” “IT WILL DEPEND MORE ON WHAT YOU 
SAW, THAN WHAT YOU HEARD IN THIS CASE” 





world has no right to know is a sure sign of 
weakness. And then, everybody has trouble 
enough of his own to bear without having the 
miseries of other folks heaped on his shoulders. 


Two farmers that I know live on farms ad- 
joining that were originally of equal produc- 
tiveness. One has worked for years to build 
up his farm, keeping live stock to consume 
what was produced, and taking care of the 
manure. He has fat cattle, big crops, good 
fences and buildings. The other fellow, with 
no thought of the future, has been selling 
everything,—skimming the cream from his 
farm from year to vear, and now has a hard 
time wresting a living from his neglected, im- 
poverished farm. He speaks of his prosper- 
ous neighbor as a “‘lucky dog.’’ I want to 
tell you, friends, that in farming or in any 
other vocation, the thing called “ luck” usu- 
ally goes to the man who works the hardest 
with hand and brain. The shiftless fellow 
stands little show. FANNIE M. Woop. 


On this page are advertisements patents, school, 
trough, mail box, rifle, doors and Gold Dust. 


He ~ ADVERTISEMENTS 
When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. Itis to your interest to 


do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 


BLUE BOOK ON PATENTS « wosas% isivener,» 


free to any address. Patents secured or fee returned. 
GEO. S. VASHON & CO., 991 F St., Washington, D. C. 


KEYSTONE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Kutztown, Pa. 
Fine buildings. Beautiful location. Splendid equip- 


ments. Thorough instruction. For catalogue write to 
A. O. ROTHERMEL. A. M., Ph. D., Principal. 

























RIFLE FREE! shot rine 
free forselling only 10 art pic- 
= at 25c each. 










ictures sent free, 
etrustyou. Send nameand address to-day. 
Capitol Supply Co. p,J,9 Union Bik., St. Paul, Minn, 


$4 Hog Trough for $1.75 


80 Strong 
No Beast 
Nor Ban 
ean Break 
or three °& injure 
for @5.00— Guaran- 
and we pay the freight, tra telast 
os wide x 7 inches deep. Weight 40 Ibs. 
Write for free cireular and catalog fuily describing this trough, 
Every owner of hogs should write us, rite today. 
F.K. BOWES & 00., 695 W.Lake St., Chicago, Ill, 












6 ft. long x 13 ine 





NOR SALE—4 single iron case stands, with cases, lot 

of job type, etc., cheap. Also double wood case stand. 
Chandler & Price No. 1 (10x31) Proof Press, without frame, 
nearly new. Address, F. G., Farm JOURNAL office. 


THE HESSLER STILL LEADS 


Best made ané 
most durable box 
on the market, as 
well as the lowest 

a in price. Don’t be 
we deceived by pic- 
tures that look 
like ‘‘THE HESS- 
LER.” To get the 
best, insist on, 
having the Orig 
inal Genuine 
“ Hessler Box,” 


RURAL MAIL BOX not the imitation. 
AGENTS wanted in every town. 
H. E. HESSLER CO., 518 N. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 











ONLY 


High Grade Door 
2-0x6-0, All White pine. JAC 


Regular Price, $2.00 
If you have any use for doors, windows, 
= storm sash, moulding, porch brackets, 
columna, etc., don’t buy elsewhere at 
any price or under any cireumstances 
| until you cut this advertisement out 

| and mail it to us. 

You will then receive by mail, t- 
paid, FREE, Our Crand Millwork Cata- 
logue. If you intend to build, or if you 

| need millwork for any purpose, do not 
think of buying until you get our esti- 

mate. Our goods are high grade as 

well as wonderfully lowin price. Our 

lumber is first air-dried and then,as an 

extra precaution, is put through a 

scientific drying process. Joints are 

— by heavy steam power press. 

here is no ** come apart”’ to our work, 

Door Panéls have a heavy raise on 
both sides. The panels are aandpapersd 

on aspecial machine of our own invention before the 
door is put together, and the entire is then smoothed with 
fine-grained sandpaper. We guarantee our goods to be 
strictly up tothe official grade adopted by the Sash, Door 
of floor space (four acres)—have been in business since 
1865—own our timber lands, saw-mills and lumber yards. 
We carry a large stock and can therefore ship promptly. 
We have no traveling men—sell only for cash. We are 
the only large manufactarers of sash, doors and blinds 
selling direct to the consumer. Our prices will astonish 
you. n’t buy anything in our line until you get our 
catalog, the grandest woodwork catalog published. It's Free 














made with heavy hard wood dowel pins, 
glued with imported glue, preased to- 
& Blind Manufacturers Association of the Northwest. 
We operate the largest mil] in the world—163,000 feet 
—write for it today. Address, 


GORDON VAN TINE & CO. 
Station D Davenport, lowa 








To Insure Jellies and Preserves 


Your jellies and preserves will keep perfectly if you seal each glass 
or jar, with a thin coating of Pure Refined Paraffine. 
the world to keep fruit, and the surest. 
paraffine over the contents of the glass, or, 
if it is a jar, dip top 2%” melted paraffine, 


PURE 


REFINED 
PARAFFINE 


is odorless, tasteless, acid-proof, and will 
positively exclude outside air from fruit 
jars, or jelly glasses. Useful in num- 


4 


ij 
l Tl 


berless ways—in the laundry, 
when ironing, to make wood 
tubs harmless to butter, as a 
wood filler, a floor wax, etc. 

Sold in cakes of about one 
pound weight by all dealers— 
full directions with each cake, 
Write for attractive little 
folder telling about Pure 
Refined Paraffine and 
its many uses. 


STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY, 














Easiest way in 
Simply pour a little melted 


Gane 
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BR cnc BOARD DS 


PPP PAPI 








nee? 


‘‘Who does not love the soft September days, 
When Summer lingers lovingly ? 


* * & x * * * 
The grasses fade, the brown leaves flutter 
down ; 


Full ripe, the thistle-tops and milkweed-blows 
Sail far aloft on airy pinions light, 
And haste to catch at fleeing Summer’s 


gown,”’ 
Set out a few willows in those wet places 
and watch them grow. P. W. S. 


The truest friends that you will ever know 
are the boys and girls of your own home. Live 
so that they may say the same thing of you. 


Keep a supply of nails of different sizes, 
hinges, rivets, screw-eyes, hooks, etc.,on hand. 
’T will save time when you need ‘them and are 
in a hurry. 


Grin and bear it. If it is something you 
can help, go at it and straighten things out. 
If you can not help it, surely it is folly to sit 
down and lament. 


If the garden tools are rusted, soak them 
for a day in the whey from sour milk, and 
the rust can be scrubbed off with a stiff brush 
or coarse cloth. Then give them a coating of 
kerosene. 


“‘ Did you hear the latest thing in farming ?”’ 
*‘No, what’s that?” ‘‘Sending electricity 
through buried wires in order tostimulate the 

rowth of the vegetables.” ‘‘Hello! I won- 
- if the current is strong enough to shock 
the corn?”’ 


If you want to take the spring out of a bow, 
all you have to do is to keep it strung up all 
the time. Just so with boys—and men, too. 
Unwind the string sometimes and keep the 
bow full of spring. After the harvest is over 
is the time to take this matter up. 


Did you ever think that you can make the 
visits of the agents that come to your door a 
means of discipline? Be fair. Never fret and 
scold. If you do not wish to buy, say so, and 
say it firmly; but keep cool and try to say 
some kindly word that will help the stranger 
at your gates. 


An Indiana subscriber, having had poor 
success in getting stands of clover, decided to 
et a field in good condition the last week 
in August, and sow the seed then without 
any other crop. He tells us that he,never had 
clover come up so well, and that ‘it made a 
fine growth helene freezing weather. Now, it 
is so important to have a good stand of clover, 
that it seems to us it is worth while to try 
this plan. 


There are often certain objects about one’s 
premises that one would like to 
screen from sight. Here is a way 
to make an attractive screen: Set 
two poles with the bark left on and 
# crosspieces of rustic work at top, 
as shown. Stretch wire netting be- 
tween the poles and plant quickly- 
growing vines,— morning - glory, 
10p, or best of all, woodbine. Instead of an un- 
sightly object you will have a beautiful object. 





The Scientific American gives this recipe 
for a cheap and durable paint for farm build- 
ings: Stir into a gallon of milk about three 
pounds of Portland cement, and add suffi- 
cient Venetian red, or any other colored paint 
powder, to give a good color. The milk will 
hold the powder in solution, but the cement, 
being heavy, will sink to the bottom. So it is 
necessary to keep the mixture well stirred 
with a paddle while applying it; and, as its 
efficiency depends upon administering a good 
coating of cement, it is not safe to trust its 
application to untrustworthy hands. Six hours 
after applying, this paint will be as immov- 
able and unaffected by water as a month-old 
paint. We have known of buildings twenty 
years old in which the wood is well preserved 
by it, as the effect of such a coating seems to 








HOW TO KEEP CHICKENS FROM SCRATCHING UP YOUR 
GARDEN VEGETABLES 
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a to petrify the surface of the wood. Whole 
milk is better than skimmed or buttermilk, as 
it contains more oil, and it is this which sets the 
cement. If mixed with water instead of milk, 
the paint washes off readily. This cement 
milk paint flows on smoothly and easily. 





On this page are advertisements of patents, band 
instruments, bathtub, agents, socks, radiator, ranges, 
land and bread maker. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


PO 
When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. Itis to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read d the Fair Play notice on enctn_ 

FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. 
PATENTS No attorney's fees until patent is obtain- 


ed. Write for Inventor's Guide. 


g00D INCOMES FOR ALL 


80 per cent. commission 
es A orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees, Spices, Extracts 
and Baking Powder, Beautiful 
Presents and Coupons with every 
purchase. Charges = For 

t attention add 
AT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
F. ae 833 Vesey Street, New York. 


! For Information £& 


as_to soil, climate and productions in 
“THE NATION’S GARDEN SPOT ” 
along the line of the 


¢ 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 


Write to WILBUR M’COY, Agricultural and 
Immigration Agent, sASROONVELE, PLA. 


BRASS BAND 


ments, Cornets, Trumpets, Olar- 

fonots, Vi MoS Mandolins, et etc. Lyon 

Own Make” Instruments 

are the "standard of America. Write 

for Catalogue, mailed free. Gives low- 

prices on 15, 000 musical articles. 

on & Healy Quallty is is fay superior to 

imitations. Zstabi 864. Instrumente 
sent on Approval. Monthly Payments. 

LYON & HEALY, 58Adams St., Chicage 

orid’s Largest Musto House, Write today. 


PA RKER'’S Arctic Socks 





































ADE MARE) 
Healthful for ool-shaacuae bath sand 
sick-room. Worn in rubber boo’ 
absorbs piration. Made a 
fabric, lined with soft 
white wool fleece. Sold 
in all sizes by dealers 
or by mail, 25c a pair. 
Parker pays postage. 
Catalogue free. Look for Parker’s name in every pair. 
d. H. Parker, Dept. 26, 25 James St.,Malden, Mass. 


EARN @ GOLD WATCH sina EARN 


ee Guaranteed American Watch with gold-laid 
case beautifully engraved, and works 
warranted by the manufacturers, who 
will repair any breaks for one year. 
\ Perfect time-keeper. Hour, minute 
mand second hands; Arabic dial; very 
thin. And with it comes a hi andsome 





























gold band Ring which will wear for 
years. Simply send us your name and 
address for only 24 packages of BLU- 
INE to sell at 10c. a package. Every 
one will buy of you. Return our $2.40 
from the sale and we will at once send 
you the Goid Watch and Ring. We have 

given away over 2,500,000 premiums. y 


BLUINE MFG. CO., (014 Reliable Firm.) 
726 Mill St., Concord Junc., Mass. 





FOLDING BATH TUB 


Weight 16 pounds. Cost little. 
Requires little water. 
Strong, durable. Write for 
special offer. 
R. S. IRWIN, 103 Chambers Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Everywhere 
AGENTS WANTED scr'2eccicg 


Agents given 30 days’ routs pay the wholesale 
price for what is delivered, and keep the profit, No 
loney needed; everything furnished except the sweat; 
you mana ge the business; we will show you how to 
succeed. Ag our 900 agente cleared over $1800 last 
year. We: sell portraits for 35 to 75¢; frames 15to 50e 
and a full line of sheet pictures, stereoscopes and art 

supplies ioe. fs Catalog and Free Sample Outat now ond 
DATED PORTRAIT & FRAM rir 
a00nL 418 West Adams Street, Sut leago, il. 


SAVE HALF YOUR FUEL 


BY USING THE 


Rochester Radiator||sr°so cr 






























Fits any Stove or Furnace. $12.00 
Guaranteed to do all we claim ||" 
or money refunded. For hard or 


Write for booklet on heating homes, soft coa A 
Rochester Radiator Co., || wood or gas. 
1 Farnace 8t., Rochester, N.Y. —————————— 

















ween by sending us names of persons in 
ay need of astove, Buy direct from 
% foundry at half dealers’ prices, 
¥ and get guarantee of lasting sat 


faction. $44.95 


\ Modern Gem 


ae 6-hole Range. With Res- 

f) we and High Closet 
$16.95. Don’t judge b 
rice. Write for catalog an 
rial Offer. Over 200 styles 
1 pre ranges, cooks and heaters for 
selection. _Money back if not 
satisfied. Established 42 years. 


MODERN STOVE MFG. CO., 233 Teutonic Bidg., CHICAGO 
















I SHIP DIRECT 
FROM. FACTORY 
ON APPROVAL 


Saving all mid- 
w= diemen’s mente. 
My new 64 page 
book will con- 
vince jou that I 
can 


SAVE YOU 
$10 to $20 


I have sold 
20,000 high - class 
steel ranges. 
Your money re- 
funded after 


SIX MONTHS’ TRIAL 
If Clapp’s 
Ideal Steel Range 


does not prove in eyery way better than others. md 
superior location on Lake Erie, where iron, steel, coa 
freights and skilled lubor sre cheapest and best, ena- 
bles me to furnish a TOP NOTCH Bteel Range at the 
price 7 you would pay at home for an ordinary stove. 
end for free catalogues of 45 styles and sizes, with or 
without reservoir, for farm, residence or hotel use, 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 632 Summit St., TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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booklet? 'T. 1 
salle, ye pg fie tie ieiram f 





= UNIVERSAL 


$2, of hard dealers and h furnishing 
> T Te any Tay sending ws the mane oto end who oa 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 44 Commercial St., New Britain, Conn. 


ee ow 


BREAD MAKER jj 


An easy turn of the handle \ 
for three minutes—no handling of J 
the dough, and fine, delicious, wholesome | 
bread is the result obtained by using the | 


Universal Bread Maker 


The kneading rod rig the yeast, iy 
liquid, and _ more thoroughly than canbe ff 
rae by hand —makes it more digestible and nourishing. No dirt. No germs. | | 

| 
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Better a smile than a sigh, dear, 
Better a kiss than a frown; 
Better a look toward the sky, dear, 
Than always be looking down. 
Persistency makes a probability of a pos- 
sibility. 
Fine emery and oil will make a good paste 
with which to brighten tools. 


A boy who would rather have a family tree 
than a dog, isn’t worth considering. 


You are quite likely to be turned down if 
you wait for something to turn up. Pitch in. 


Don’t lay the paper down until you have 
turned back and carefully read all the adver- 
tisements. 


Little fish have a proper idea of business. 
Not being able to do better, they start on a 
small scale. 


Hitch your horses in the field. A strap and 
weight cost little. They may save dollars 
where they cost cents. E.-L. V. 


Teach the children never to make the rope 
fast to arm or waist when leading calves, cows 
or horses. ’Tis dangerous. 


Matrimony to one man is a halter, to an- 
other a harness, and tostill another a spur. It 
must be so for Job Jobson says it. 


Oh, but we do want to get our circulation up 
to the million mark, and are going to try for 
it harder than ever this fall. Will you help? 


‘* Supplements to Corn for Fattening Hogs,”’ 
is the title of Bulletin No. 67 lately issued by 
the Missouri Experiment Station, Columbia, 
Mo. Send for it. 


An Ohio thrasherman has equipped his out- 
fit with a system of electric 5 9 and now 
operates the machine up to m. The 
power for the dynamo is auch S(t the en- 
gine, and lamps are attached tothe separator. 


Be careful about fixing traps for yourself 
when you are carrying bags of grain into the 
granary. Make a good, solid set of steps. 
Many have fallen and broken their limbs or 
hurt themselves for life by trusting to ram- 
shackle'ladders. Don’t you be one of them. 


Old barrel staves woven together, top and 
bottom, with wire or stout twine, make excel- 
lent tree protectors to keep off young calves, 

lambs and sheep,—if you must use your or- 
chard for young stock occasionally. Also 
useful to hold straw covering in place in win- 
ter around tender shrubs or rose bushes. The 
half of one barrel head, with a bracket placed 
underneath, makes a neat kitchen shelf. K. P. 


A hopeful contributor sends this sketch, 
and says: ‘“‘When the flying machine comes 
intouse you won’t have to depend on rains 
for crops. Just fasten a sprinkler to a long 











hose from an elevated tank, hitch the flying 
machine to the sprinkler—and the job ts 
done!” Rather a visionary scheme, but who 
knows but what it may come in handy for 
our Experimental Farm some day? 

a ae 


SOME APPLE-PICKING AIDS 
Three Appliances Which Will be Found 
Useful About Now, or a Little Later 


We wanted to get some fine specimens of 
apples from the extreme tips of branches 
where a ladder would not aid us, writes S. T. 
Maynard in an exchange. We got a rake 
handle from which the head had disappeared 
and an empty tin can which was about the 
size of a milk quart, from which some canned 
fruit had been used, and making the open end 
smooth, cut a slit in one side of the can at the 
open end about an inch and a half_deep, and 
then folded the two corners back double on the 
outside of the can, making a V-like notch. 








Then boring a small hole near the small end 
of the rake handle, and another the length of 
the can from it, a piece of wire, hay wire or 
larger, was run down on the inside of the can 
on the side opposite to the notch and out 
through the bottom. 


Then the two ends, bent 
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at right angles, were pushed through the holes 
in the rake handle, and drawn close, fastening 
the can securely, so that when the picker was 
used it was put over an apple with the stem in 
the notch, and a little twist of the handle 
would easily sever the apple from the branch 
and bring it down unharmed, and, after a little 
practise, with surprising rapidity, the apples 
dropping in the can when picked. 

Another convenience, not to be sneezed at, 
is a piece of telegraph wire, or one-fourth-inch 
rod from the blacksmiths, four and a half feet 
long, then the two ends bent into a hook of 
two or three inches spread. Keep this in the 
tree with you, when hand-picking, to pull in 
distant branches, and hold them while you 
gather the fruit. Hang a basket from a distant 
limb, or hold your ladder in same way when 
the limb is strong enough to hold it on the 
wrong side of you. In fact, you will as soon 
leave your basket on the ground as this, after 
you have used it a few times; and find many 
other uses for it, too. 

The third convenience is a jumper jacket to 
wear, made of strong gingham, and witha 
close-fitting belt waistband to button tightly 
round the waist. Then when picking stray 
branches, which have only a few apples, or 
where it is inconvenient to tae a basket, leave 
the lower two or three buttons fastened, while 
the next two above are unfastened, the one at 
the throat being fast, you have a most con- 
venient receptacle for your fruit, which will 
find afavorable location around your body, and 
you will be surprised to find the amount of 
fruit you can thus carry at one time without 
inconvenience. Your wife can make this; at 
least mine did for me. 





oo. 


THE CORN BELT OF CUBA 
From One Who Lives There 


The reputation of this island has come en- 
tirely from its output of tobacco and sugar. 
The inhabitants have never been able to raise 
enough food to support themselves. This has 
been in part owing to the great profits made 
from their cane fields and vegas in good sea- 
sons, and also because of the unsettled condi- 
tions prevailing in the island for the past fifty 
years. 

During this time the development of the 
corn belt in the great Mississippi valley has 
been steadily progressing, and the plant which 
originated in the tropics, and is seen here at 
its best, has been grown farther and farther 
towards the arctic circle. It is not many years 
ago that corn was used for fuel in Kansas. 
Then the growers found that corn meant 
cattle, hogs, chickens and everything neces- 
sary for both wealth and progress. 

Corn has always been grown ia i Cuba, put 
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only in spots where the overflow from the 
rivers keep the ground fertilized. The belt of 
land composed of disintegrated lava best 
adapted to its growth was entirely neglectéd 
because it never occurred to any one to ex- 
amine the soil and analyze its constituents. 
Mile after mile of country is seen from the car 
windows of the trains of the Western Cuba 
Railway lying entirely neglected and only 
used for a few scattering cattle which require 
ten acres for feed for one cow. The experi- 
ment was tried of breaking up the sod of wire 
grass and planting corn on land that looked 
as rich as any to be found anywhere. The 
result was either entire f| ‘ure or about three 
bushels to the acre. The,. an analysis of the 
soil was made, and the ground was found to be 
entirely lacking in certain elements which 
were cheaply supplied by commercial fer- 
tilizers. An application of 500 pounds to the 
acre was made and the whole scene changed. 
The next crop of corn was ready for fodder in 
six weeks, and in five months yielded thirty 
bushels to the acre of a grade of corn selling 
for $2 a bushel in Habana. 

Then cow-peas were planted, then another 
crop of corn, and the soil kept improving with 
each experiment until we can feel assured 
that there is no limit to its productiveness. 
Three head of cattle can be fattened off one 
acre, while hogs grow and take on fat just as 
their brethren do in Kansas or Iowa. 

The chickens and turkeys find in this cli- 
mate just the conditions under which they 
can best flourish, but it has never been the 
custom to feed them so that they have been 
obliged to range for a living, and eggs have 
been scarce. It is only necessary to raise 
sunflowers which grow like weeds on fertilized 
soil, and poultry would become one of the 
best paying crops on the farm. 

It has generally been supposed that the sum- 
mers were too hot in Cuba for comfortable exist- 
ence, and it is true that the temperature is 
never below (0°. On the other hand, the hot 
waves of the Mississippi valley are unknown 
here, and there are no sudden changes which 
are so dangerons to health. If the weather 
were not hot the corn would not grow as it 
does, and it would not be possible to have 
every kind of tropical fruit, especially oranges, 
grape fruit, pineapples and bananas. Nor 
would it be so easy to grow a succession of 
garden truck every month in the year, 

In the winter corn and cow-peas keep ri 
along because, although the nights are = 
quently cool and the thermometer may be as 
low as 50° in the early morning, the days are 
just .s hot as the crops require to keep up 
their average growth. Frost is positively un- 
known, no matter how hard it may be freezing 
over in Florida. Cuas. A. Esty.> 











Male or Female, « can be earned 
$ | 0 0 AN HOU introducing specialties. 
s C. S. HORNER CO., 1403 Penn Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


pentnbangen GUARANTEED to young men as assistant 

gents, cou or oe ny operators, who graduate from 

the RAILWA RCIAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
119 Main street, Elaire New York. Write for catalogue. 


ATENTS “**tare..2n,= 


Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide. 
k and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D. C. 














WE HAVE CORNERED ss lates 
to first applicant from to ea ruiged 
en 
should secure t territo: srtory unigeligely before oo too late. 
shoud @. SH Dover 8t., New York. 
oe 7a Bed Bug Chaser 











‘every good house- 
mail prepaid 25c. 
$1 per dozen.) 


81 Onion Bik,, St, Paul Minn, 


the sale of 16,000 acres of good fruit, stock and farm- 
ing lands near Cadillac, population 8,000, counting 
live ones only, the most progressive city in North west 
Michigan. I am selling these lands at reasonable prices, 
from $5. 00 per acre upwards, on easy terms and at low 
interest. I also have a few well improved, finely loca- 
ted farms for sale cheap. Lots of references, but my 
best tastinnatnns are the words of my buyers who 
are well pl Liberality, as well as honor, is a 
feature of my policy. Truthful and comprehensive 
literature and map free on your request. 
SAMUEL S. THORPE, 

OWNER OF THE “ CADILLAC TRACT,” 
Boom 23, Webber-MecMullien Bidg., 
CADILLAC, MICH, 
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$103.50 per 
menth selling 
these wonderful Scissors, V. C. 
pn Pg Columbus, O., sold 22 





Cuts TO THE END 
airs in 8 hours, made $13; cap doit; we show how. 
ree Outfit, Thomas Blk. 12, Dayton, oO. 





Sell Me a Song—t will pay $1000.00 


FOR GOOD OLD 


HEART SONGS 


FAVORITE MELODIES 


This offer is free for all. Ar 


lam compiling a National Heart Song Book, and want the people 
of America to help me select the best songs for this magnificent 
collection. You can recall a song that has inspired you, a song 
that still lingers and endures. / want that song. Strike the 
“mystic chord of memory,” and see what a flood of now haif- 
forgotten songs will be started along the tide of recollection. 

I want ten classes or kinds of songs, and forty-nine songs in 
each class. The ten classes are:— Patriotic and War Songs; 
Sea Songs and Chanteys; Lullabies and Child Songs; Dancing 
Songs, Lilts and Jigs; Plantation Songs and Negro Melodies : 
Hymns and Revival Songs; Love Songs of all Races; Selections 
from Operas and Operettas ; Concert Hall Songs and Ballads ; 
and College, School and Fraternity Songs. 

For the best song in each of the shove ten classes, I will pay 
$25.00; for the second, $15.00; the third, $10.00 ; the fourth, $5.00 ; 
and for the next best forty-five songs in each class I will pay 
$1.00 each. Subscribing for the National is not a condition. 

Heart value counts ; A case of a tie, the awards will be divided 
proce A We cannot be F ibl ributi ; stamps 
should be enclosed for return postag 

Those who endorse The Happ: Habit should read the National 
Magazine — it’s optimistic, With bright, sparkling stories. 


10¢, per copy. 3 mos, trial 25e. 








$1.00 per year. 


Use this coupon in sending your subscription, but 


subscribing is not demanded of song contributors, 
Jon CHAPPLE, EprIroR F. J. 36. 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE, Boston, MASS. 
Dear Sir: For........:- herewith, please send the 
National Magazine to me for...... months. 
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Direct to You” 


DEAR SIR OR MADAM: Do you expect to buy a stove or range this season? If so, why 
not have a ‘* Kalamazoo ’’ shipped direct-to-you from the factory? Let me send you my big Cata- 
logue, showing photographs and complete descriptions of 267 styles and sizes,—a much greater 
selection than you could possibly find at any retail store. You can sit down quietly in your own 

. home and make your selection from our immense line, free from interference by Clerks or Salesmen. 


You can take your time and decide on your choice in your own way. You will have no bother or 
trouble setting it up. It can easily be put in place in a short time, without the assistance of an expert. 

Now, I want you to send for my new Catalogue. It is a book that I am proud of, and I want 
you to see it, whether you 2xpect to buy a stove or range now or infuture. The practical stove 
information it contains will make it well worth your while to mail a postal card request. Do it to- 
day. Sit right down now and address it to me. I will per- 

WM. THO.PSON, sonally guarantee that the book will reach you promptly, and 
MAYOR OF KALAMAZOO. will thank you cordially for your interest in the matter. In the 


| Vice-President and General Manager : ses H 
lentes Wisue Gomoane. meantime, waiting the opportunity to serve you, I am, 
st Very Sincerely Yours, for the KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY 


Highest , Lowest 
Quality | Geer Prices 


We guarantee you, under a We will sell you a Kalamazoo 
$20,000 bond, that you can not direct from our factory, at lowest 
secure anywhere, at any price, a factory prices. You save all mid- 
stove or range of higher quality, dlemen’s, dealers’ and agents’ 
of greater durability, of more | Al! Kalamazoo | profits and commissions, 
convenience and of greater econ- | Ranges are equip- | amounting to from $5 to $40 on 
omy in fuel than the Kalamazoo. wen Lema every purchase. Is there any 
To let you prove this to your own | ter, which makes | go0d reason why you should not 
satisfaction, we send you the] ingesy. | save that money? Is it not as 
Kaiamazoo ona 360 Days Ap- good to you as it is to your 
proval Test, and furthermore local dealer? We are the only 
bind ourselves by a strong, legally- actual manufacturers who do business 
binding bond to return to you every on this basis. And our wonderful suc- 
cent you have paid us, if your pur- cess in building this enormous direct 
chase is not in every way exactly as we _ selling stove business is a guaranty that 
have represented it to be. cur goods and methods must be right. 


taunt owe twee He The Wonderfully Liberal “Kalamazoo” Selling Plan °°" "i *" 


Grade Parlor Heater for hard coal 

We do not require you to send us any money in : : —— If after 30 days actual test of the Kalamazoo Stove 
advance. Youcan deposit it with yourlocalbanker, oa or Range vou order, you do not find it exactly as rep- 
if you like, where it will be your money, until you Wasa resented, your money will be returned promptly, as 
decide to purchase after 30 days free trial in § is fully explained in our Catalogue. You take abso- 
your own home, . P lutely no risk in dealing with us. 


Not Mail Order Dealers 


As actual, bona fide manufacturers of Kalamazoo 

Stoves and Ranges, with our own factories under our 
absolute control, we are in position to — 

give a guarantee that means something. 

We stand back of our own goods. We 

stake our name, character and reputa- 

: i tion upon the absolute quality and excel- 

They are made to sell, not to last and give the eet lence of Kalamazoo Stoves and Ranges. 

users permanent satisfaction. Clever advertising . } Over 60,000_people in 14,000 cities and 

writers describe them in glowing colors, under high ; towns, and on the farms of this country, 

sounding guarantees. are our satisfied customers. 


What you want is protection that really protects. We want to prove to you that you can 
You want a binding, legal, responsible assurance PSE oe not buy a better stove or range than the Kala- 
that the stove or range you buy is just exactly as es mazoo anywhere, at any price. Will you giveus 
good as it is represented to be; and the mail order the chance? If you think that $5, or $10, or $40 
retailer or local dealer can not give you this. Royal Stee! Range for all kinds of fuel is worth saving, take our advice and 


Don’t Delay, SEND POSTAL FOR CATALOG No. 105. Write Today, 


Write Today (Showing 267 Styles and Sizes) Don’t Delay 


This is the most complete stove and range book ever printed. It contains a 
huge list of wonderful direct-from-factory money saving bargains. Send for it. Examine the complete Kalamazoo line of stoves and 
ranges for all kinds of fuel. Compare the designs, quality and prices with any others, and you will decide to buy direct from our factory 
and save all the middlemen’s profits. Write for our book whether you expect to buy now or in the future; you will find in it lots of val- 
uable information about stoves and ranges which will richly repay you for the slight exertion of sending us a postal. 


All stoves blacked, polished, and ready for immediate use when shipped from our factory. And it’s no trouble to set them up. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, - Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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We Are Manufacturers 





Please do not confuse us with the so-called 
“Mail Order’? concerns who buy stoves and 
ranges and retail them to the consumer at prices 
that seem low, but are in reality high, considering 
quality of the goods. 












































